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‘* A chain of gold ye shall not lack, 

Nor braid to bind your hair ; 

Nor mettled hound, nor managed hawk, 
Nor palfrey frisk and fair. 

And you, the foremost of them a’, 
Shall ride on forest green !’ 

But yet she loot the tears down fa’ 
For Jock o’ Hazeldeen.”’ 


«Bur you can’t think it a question of duty, 
Ellen!” 

‘‘] have never known another parent; and you 
know, Jamie, we were both taught by the rector, 
when we were children, that ‘the commandment 
with promise’ included ‘all those who had shielded 
or sheltered our youth.’ You have not forgotten 
the catechizing, surely, when we used to stand in 
the chancel, with our eyes fixed on the good man, 
as he explained our duty to God and our neighbor.”’ 

James Ellis had not forgotten it; for it was there, 
m that lonely parish church, standing by the chancel 
rails, that he had first learned to love his village 
playmate. “Orphan Ellen” they called her then, 
though she had found friends and a home in the 
Lodge of Ayton Hall. There was something in her 
manner and bearing different from the rest of the 
children upon the village green. In all their plays, 
she was the leader; and she never abused the con- 
fidence reposed in her by unjust tyranny, which so 
many children show. James Ellis, the gardener’s 
son, was her favorite among them all; for he loved 
flowers, and, living always among them, seemed to 
breathe a portion of their delicate spirit. He was 
as athletic as his fellows, but never boisterous; and, 
though he was no laggard at ball and “‘ Hunt the 
Hare,” he loved far better to wander away in the 
woods, with Ellen for his companion ; to read to her 
from some book the rector had !oaned him, or he 
bad begged from the shelves of the housekeeper. 

They learned their catechism together, sitting 


? 


> 


upon a bank they had christened ‘Fairy Knoll,” 
for the lovely flowers that grew there; and the dull 
hard sentences had a new charm as he repeated 
them, guided by her pleasant voice and never-failing 
patience. Did he remember the catechism in the 
church? Yes; and how he had watched her even 
then, in the red light that fell through the stained 
glass windows, and thought angels must be like 
Ellen Loyd, who, with meek and reverent face, 
listened to the holy teachings of their good rector. 
And there was another recollection—of the happy 
May-day when she was chosen queen. His father 
gave him flowers for the garland which she wore; 
and his sister Annie, much older than himself, made 
him very happy by a gift of the broad white ribbon 
with which it was tied. How Ellen had thanked 
him, with her eyes and with her smile! And they 
were merry with their dances and songs until—yes, 
until the young squire came; and here his brow 
darkened in the reverie: He was a young lad, no 
older than James, but very proud and self-willed 
even then. He must kiss the pretty queen forsooth ! 
and Ellen blushed and drew back, while her young 
champion came to the rescue. There were high 
words, and almost blows, until his father parted 
them: while Ellen, weeping and trembling, tore 
the garland from her forehead, and would sing no 
more that day. 

How strangely our childhood shadows forth our 
life! Many years had gone by, yet they were sit- 
ting on the fairy knoll, as in the days we have re 
called; and the boyish rivals of old were rivals 
still, both suitors for the hand of Orphan Ellen. She 
had grown up in the Lodge to a tall and stately 
woman, despite the rustic dress which she always 
wore, and the household tasks at which she labored 
cheerfully. James Ellis had removed to another 
parish, bordering upon Ayton, however, towards 
which his holiday rambles were always directed ; 
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and the young squire had come into possession of 
the Hall, with a wild undisciplined mind and heart, 
and that same fierce will. Caring only for field 
sports, and associating with the followers 
which they drew around him, it was no wonder 
that the quiet grace of Ellen Loyd attracted him, 
meeting her as he did within the shadow of his 
very roof. And cunning Dame Marjery was not 
slow to perceive it, or to throw out lures, which 
were scarcely wanting. He had no pride to over- 
come; there was no one to consult or advise, and 
so he demanded at last the hand of her humble 
charge, never dreaming that he could be opposed 
Dame Marjery flattered, threatened, 
She was old, she said, and needed 


idle 


or thwarted. 
and cajoled. 
many comforts they could ill afford with their 
straitened means. Besides, the squire had helped 
them in the fever, and she owed him a heavy debt 
for blankets and coals, and the doctor, which he 
was willing to forgive, besides making the cottage 
rent free, so long as she choose to live and occupy 
it. Then her own foster-child mistress at Ayton 
Hall! The prospect was too grand to indulge a 
moment’s misgiving on the score of James Ellis. 

She was ill prepared for the storm that burst when 
she confided to him the fine prospects of his friend 
Ellen. What, Ellen, the playmate of his boyhood, 
the darling of his manly heart, given to the arms of 
that rough, fox-hunting, wine-drinking young spend- 
thrift! Never, while he had life! But the contest 
was not so easily decided, for no promise had been 
exchanged between them ; and Ellen, in the power 
of Dame Marjery, seemed only the servant of her 
will. Her heart was not in the Hall, with all its 
rich furniture and stately appointments—that was 
plainly seen; but it had come to this, that she had 
promised to meet him at Fairy Knoll for the last time. 

There they sat, side by side, as in childhood, with 
the brook rippling before them, and the acorn-cups 
seatfered in the soft grass, the very birds singing 
the song of old—nothing changed but those two hu- 
man hearts. 

« Nelly, you can’t mean what you say. Theres 
not any law in the land that can force you to marry 
him, if you don’t wish it. Dame Marjery has been 
like a mother to you, to be sure; and we will al- 
ways be kind and good to her. She can have a 
home with us, poor as it will be now; and I will 
work day and night until that debt is paid. I’d 
work my fingers to the bone for you, Nelly !”’ 

But the girl only leaned her head against the 
gnarled tree at her side, and closed her eyes ina 
vain endeavor to shut back the tears that trickled 
down her face. 

« Come, you must not be breaking your heart; 
it drives me mad, and I could burn the very house 
over his head for tormenting you so. Only give me 
the right, darling, and nobody shall harm you by a 
word.”’ 


He tried to draw her to him, but she resisted, 
with a murmur—“I have promised !”’ 
« No— no—not promised ?”’ 


; 
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« You know all now.”’ And she spoke hurriedly, 
choked by tears. ‘“ And, oh! there is such a weight 
from my heart; for now you will help me to bear 
it. I think I was mad. They gave me no peace 
day nor night; and at last they said it was you that 
hindered me. And Marjery told me strange things 
of you that I could not believe—indeed, [ did not 
for an instant. But it was not until his dreadful 
threats that I promised. I could not have blood 
upon my head—and your blood, Jamie !”’ 

“ The coward! He did not dare——” 

« Hush, Jamie ; it will do no good now—and, in 
deed, I had not a selfish thought. It will be only a 
prison to me’’—and she pointed to the brown stone 
turrets rising above the trees. ‘ But he could ruin 
you, he said; and Marjery called me ungrateful, and 
told me to think of the good I could do with the 
money he was squandering—and bid me beware 
how [ told you what she had said, for she could 
prove things that would turn your love to hate.” 

“It’s all false together, poor child! There is 
nothing to prove, and he has not a feather’s influ- 
ence with Sir Edward. The country round despise 
him for an empty hot head; and as for that whining 
old——” 

She laid her hand upon his arm with a mute 
pleading look that was more eloquent than words. 

“Don’t check me now; I can’t stand such op- 
pression, and in a country where the poorest may 
have justice. I swear you shall never be his 
wife until you walk over my dead body to the 
altar! Oh! Nelly’’—and his tone changed to one 
of almost womanly entreaty—“think how I have 
loved you since we were little children together 
and I made you moss-chains on this very bank! 
You never knew, you could not dream how much ; 
for my lips can’t speak all that my heart thinks. 
The brook doesn’t make much noise here at our 
feet, Nelly; but you know how deep it is for all 
that stillness, and my love was like it. When I 
grew up to be a man, I thought of you and dream- 
ed of you day and night. You were never out of 
my thoughts. I said to myself, when I can make 
a home she shall share it if she will; and so I 
worked, and saved, and toiled all for you, Nelly; 
and sometimes when I was tempted to go with gay 
companions, that kept me back ; or, if I was tempted 
to think the world was very hard, and things looked 
darker ahead, I would get a glimpse of Ayton 
church, and remember who lived very near it, and 
one day she might be mine. Oh! Nelly—God heip 
me—I can’t bear it!” 

He threw himself prostrate upon the bank, white 
his hands tore the star-grass convulsively. And 
yet she looked at him with a weary hopeless gaze, 
as if she could not understand it, or had no consola 
tion to offer. 

“It was a wicked, wicked promise, Nel!v.”’ 

‘But it was made, and I cannot break it; chat 
would be sin. And now Marjery cannot reproach 
me, and no harm will come to you, and | suppose 1] 
ought to be very happy.” 











He started up once more, and came to her side. 
“Do you remember the marriage service, and what 
you promise there? Don’t talk of perjury, if you 
can make those vows—to love and honor. Nelly, 
you can’t do either; you know you cannot—and 
you will live a lie all your life long! Is it worse 
to break one ill got promise ?—for I know you were 
threatened into it.’’ 

“Oh! Iam very miserable!” 

And in another moment his arms were around 
her, and she was sobbing, strained closely to his 
heart. He did not speak, but he pressed wild kisses 
upon her hair, and cheek, and brow, tightening his 
clasp meanwhile as if he feared she would be torn 
from him. But no; she lay quite still, the tears 
raining down her face, and sobs rending her very 
heart. 

At last, some recollection seemed to come to her; 
for she tore herself away, and unclasped those 
twining arms, saying—‘ No, no; it cannot be—I 
have promised. This is all wrong—so very, very 
wrong !” 

“It is not wrong,”’ he answered, passionately. 
“You are my wife as much as if we stood at the 
altar. My whole life has been yours, and I| will 
not give you up now.” 

“You should not have tempted me to this meet- 
ing,”’? she said. ‘It was cruel, when I had steeled 
my heart so—for it must be. You know it must; 
for Dame Marjery has commanded me, and he al- 
ways has his will. Do you remember once, in 
these very woods, we found a poor little bird, strug- 
gling in a snare he had set, with broken wings, and 
so torn, that it struggled and struggled, but was not 
strong enough to escape ?”” 

“Ay; but who did set it free, in spite of the fear 
of him? Don’t forget that, Nelly.” 

Still she motioned him away, and brushed back 
her long hair that had fallen over her face, as she 
turned towards Ayton Hall. 


“This night—this very night will decide. Do 
not yield to such a false principle of duty. You 


mistake it; indeed, you do. Meet me here to- 
night, Ellen, for they are wearing you out, soul and 
body, and you shall go to Annie; she has such a 
pleasant home, and will welcome you for a sister 
until I can claim you. Say you will; and we shall 
forget this horrid dream, when I| was so near losing 
you, and my life shall be devoted to your happi- 
ness.”’ 

How could she resist that pleading, affectionate 
glance, and turn so resolutely from so much offered 
happiness ? 

“Do not tempt me, Jamie. 
forget me! It won't be long till [ am in the church- 
yard! God forgive me; but I wish it was now!” 

«« Hear me once more,”’ he said. “I will be here 
uotil the midnight, and you will come and let me 
set you free. Remember, [ will not leave this spot 
till then. I know you will come !” 

She shook her head sadly, and walked rapidly 


God bless you, and 
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away, motioning him back when he would have 
joined her. 

There was no sympathy in nature for her heavy 
heart. ‘The sky was unclouded, and a rich light 
and shade checkered ihe path she trod so hurriedly. 
Now and then, through the trees, came a glimpse 
of Ayton Hall, shaded by oaks as lordly as the man- 
sion, with the broad sloping lawn that, newly mown, 
looked like the richest velvet in the sunshine. And 
was there, in this firm denial of all that proffered 
love, no lingering ambition to tread those stately 
halls, the mistress of all this beauty and magnifi- 
She human, and power has 
tempted many a heart. Ah, no, hers had long been 
too much engrossed by another object to leave 


cence ? was but 


room for the entrance of worldly ambition; and she 
would gladly have shared the meanest cottage upon 
the grounds with James Ellis, than the mansion 
with its owner for her lord. She passed the church- 
yard, and, as she saw the still, green graves, sleep- 
ing so quietly in the shadow of the cross, she longed 
to lie down beside them, to escape the dull pain 
gnawing at her heart. If the rector had but been 
there, how soon would she have confessed ail, and 
been guided by his truthful advice; but he was far 
distant, seeking to regain wasted strength, and there 
was none to console her. 

“It’s a brave wedding we shall have, for all,’’ 
chirruped old Marjery, coming forth to meet her. 
« But, bless the lassie, we wouldna think you the 
bride. You ’ve been greeting in those old woods, 
or down by the brae. Hoot, chiel! let ’s hae nae 
sich doings the day.” 

Ellen sickened at the crafty smile which [it her 
features. She wondered she had nevér seen the 
expression before ; but avarice is the sin of old age, 
and it had sapped the kindlier nature of her pro- 
tector. She pushed by almost roughly, and entered 
the cottage, which had been so many years a happy 
home to her. The curious high-backed chairs, the 
carved oaken table, were as bright as hands could 
make them, and the clematis that shaded the case- 
Her 


work was lying as she had thrown it down to keep 


ment filled the room with its soft spicy breath. 


the tryst; but she was too miserable to resume it, 
and leaned her head upon the table, unheeding the 
chattering of Dame Marijery. 

‘It ’s na’ every bride that has the like o’ this, my 
bairn. See the grand present that the squire hi’self 
has sent you. 
fra’ beyond the sea for his mother that’s in her 


Well do I remember when it came 
grave. Brocade, such as was never seen in the 
country beside, and the poor soul took to her bed 
and never wore it ata’. An’ laces to make a duchess 
of you. That I should see the day Orphan Ellen 
was decked out in such brave garments! It’s a 
bonny wedding we shall ha’ for a’.”” And the old 
crone lifted the slashed sleeve of the rich robe, for 
she well knew the value of the costly fabric, and 
that few village girls could resist such wooing. 

It was in strange contrast to Ellen’s simple attire, 
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the rich fabric gleaming in the sunlight as the heavy 
folds caught its lustre; the snow white ground, 
with a dainty rose-like flush spreading over it, and 
softened by laces that a duchess might have worn. 
It would well become her stately beauty; and 
perhaps the maiden thought this as she gazed va- 
cantly towards it. But no; she scarcely under- 
stood why it was there. There was a sick, faint 
feeling of head and heart, her thoughts were dull 
and vonfused, and she longed only to escape from 
the sound of a voice she had learned almost to hate. 

Oh, the weariness of that weary day ! she scarce- 
ly knew how the hours passed, except that they 
seemed interminable. But at length came evening, 
and then the cool silent night, and the stars seemed 
more pitiful than the sunshine. She watched until 
sleep came to Dame Marjery’s watchful eyes, and 
then stole out to seek the open air; for she could 
not sleep, remembering who watched in vain for 
her at Fairy Knoll. There lay the robe, as the ad- 
miriog Marjery had left it, spread out in her very 
path, and gleaming softly in the moonlight. She 
could not resist the impulse, but tore it from the 
chair and trampled it under her feet, as she thought, 
« And for things like these my happiness is to be 
bartered !”’ 

The act seemed to give her new life and energy, 
the night air cooled the fever of her brain, and she 
began to think once more calmly and clearly. Yet 
there seemed no escape for her: she was bound by 
every tie of gratitude to Dame Marjery; she had 
herself consented to the marriage; she knew the 
fierce impetuous will which would not brook de- 
ferment; and, as she wrung her hands for very 
hopelessness, the words of James Ellis rose in her 








mind with fearful meaning, “ You will live a lie all 
your life !’? It would, indeed, be so; and whether 
was it better to break one extorted promise than 
deliberately to take vows she never could fulfil? 
To love! when she shrunk from his very tread, and 
trembled at the sound of his voice. To honor! 
when she respected more truly the very beggar at 
his gate. To obey! that wild, lawless will. What 
an intolerable yoke did she bend her neck to re- 
ceive! Turn where she would, it was too true— 
she would live a lie. 

One last, last hope of escape. It was not yet 
midnight, and she turned to the thrilling thought of 
the deep love that had that day been proffered her. 
It assumed a new sacredness, a new strength. It 
seemed to bind her, to constrain her, by its power. 
A calm resolve passed through her heart, better than 
all reasoning, than all argument. She felt what 
was right; and, in another moment, was bounding 
down the hill to the forest path. No pause, not 
even to glance at the hall, more lovely than ever in 
the soft picturesque light, or to the lodge, to see if 
her steps were watched. Fear was gone; weak- 
ness, doubt, were rolled away. On through the 
tangled wood, leaping the windings of the stream, 
penetrating the darksome thicket ; on and on, every 
moment loosing the fetters of her rash promise, un 
til a quick step sprung to meet her, and she was 
locked in the strong arms of him who loved her so 
truly. 

“| knew, I knew you would come!” he said; 
“and Annie is waiting for us. You are mine, mine 
own now, Nelly !—are you not, my darling ?”’ 

But she only !aid her head upon his breast, and 
‘smiled upwards through her tears.” 
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(See Plate.) 


[w contemplating the various powers of the human 
mind, it is impossible not to class that of memory 
among the highest and most wonderful of the gifts 
conferred upon man by his Creator. In vain have 
philosophers and theologians of every age, and of 
every school, attempted to penetrate the deep mys- 
tery which envelops the operations of this faculty, 
so peculiar to man, and upon the free and full exercise 
af which all his other faculties are depefident in 
their rational and useful employment. It has been 
defined as “the faculty which receives, retains, and 
exhibits again, as occasion may require, all sorts of 
ideas presented to the understanding.”’ A very 
singular definition this, when we reflect that the un- 
derstanding itself would be no understanding without 
wu. Another has made it to consist in a “stock of 
ideas or images, formed occasionally, by the mind, 
out of the fine parts of the brain, and disposed or 








laid by in order.”” Still another maintains that the 
animal spirits, exciting a motion inthe most deli- 
cate fibres of the brain, leave a kind of traces or 
footsteps, which occasion our remembrance: to 
which it has been objected, that it is difficult te 
conceive how such an infinite number of things, as 
the head is stored with, should be ranged in so much 
order in the memory, as that the one should not 
efface the other, and how, in such a prodigious as- 
semblage of traces, impressed on the brain, the 
animal spirits should awake precisely those whict. 
the mind has occasion for. One of the Jesuit fathers 
argued, from observations which he had made, that 
the memory is absolutely dependent on the body, 
that it is strengthened or impaired according to the 
changes that befall the body; a fall, the transports 
of a fever, &c., being frequently found to erase »r blot 
out all the traces, to bear away all the ideas, ano tu 
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cause a universal forgetfulness. But Dugald Stewart 
appears not to have fully agreed with this theorist, 
for he observes that the various theories, which 
have attempted to account for memory by traces or 
impressions on the sensorium, are obviously too 
unphilosophical to deserve a particular refutation ; 
remarking, at the same time, that the immediate 
dependence of this faculty on the state of the body, 
which is more remarkable than that of any other fac- 
ulty whatever (as appears from the effects produced 
on it by old age, disease, and intoxication), is apt to 
strike those who have not been much conversant 
with these inquiries, as bestowing some plausibility 
on the theory which attempts to explain its phe- 
nomena on mechanical principles. 

From these, and numerous other citations which 
be made from the works of philosophers, 


ancient as well as modern, who have written 


could 
on 
the subject, it will appear that all the theories, and 
all the speculations of the human mind, have left 
this most remarkable of all its faculties without any 
established explanation of the nature of its pow- 
ers, upon which infallible reliance can be placed. 
And after the philosophers come the poets, full of 
rhapsody and imagination, sketching beautiful pic- 
tures of the pleasures, as well as sad memories of 
the pangs of memory, but leaving the question of its 
operations as much a mystery as ever. They seem 
to have been impressed with the truth that, let 
them reason about it as best they could, it would 
still remain an incomprehensible spark of the divinity 
which reigns within us, and which, more than any 
other of our faculties, reveals and sustains the co- 
essential spirituality, connecting the soul of the crea- 
ture, rationally and intimately, with the designs of 
the Creator. “It isthe inspiration of the Almighty,” 
said a good man, “ that gives me this understand- 
ing Without this gift, there could be no gratitude 
required of us, there would be no responsibility 
owed with it, and capable of ex- 
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ercising it only in a limited sense, how great is the 
obligation, how certain is the responsibility which 
is due to the just and beneficent Being by whom it 
has been conferred! 

In thus referring to this first and sublimest attri- 
bute of the human intellect, it would seem to be a 
needless task to attempt a verbal illustration of a 
power which all rational beings may fully study in 
themselves, and which, when carefully meditated 
upon, will not fail to excite their love and admiration 
of the Author of their spiritual existence. In fine. 
we can only say of it, in the language of another, 
that it is an original faculty, given us by the great 
Creator of all things, of which we can give no ac- 
count, but that we are so made. 

In the calm but earnest countenance of the beau- 
tiful figure before us, we may behoid the personifi- 
cation of those moments of placid enjoyment which 
memory brings to soothe the lot of all, but more 
We 


leceived, 


especially to the innocent and pure of heart. 
behold here, without the possibility ol being ‘ 
the quiet operations of the mysterious faculty, im- 
parting a benignant and spiritual intensity to the eye, 
and glowing in every feature of the “human face 
divine.’? It may be that it is reveling in the joys 
and pleasures of the past, recalling the scenes of 
youth, and renewing those hours of unspeakable 
delight, when love and hope made their first im- 
pressions upon the heart, and cast their first glow 
upon the It that, 


mingled with these, are the reminiscences of many 


imagination may be, indeed, 
vicissitudes and disappointments, of many sorrows, 
and of many difficulties which once seemed to be 
insurmountable and too oppressive for human nature 
But these having passed away, even 


ol 


to endure 


the remembrance them is now turned into a 


who sustained them * 
and of grateful aspirations to the good B 


in all their diffi- 


source of consolation to the one 
ing Whose 
right hand sustains his creatures 


culties and struggles through life 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


THERE Is no subject, however frivolous, of which 
philosophy may not take advantage to draw some 
instruction, or to convey some light The art of 
dress, an art which counts so many amiable adepts, 
shall this alone be excluded from philosophy’s do- 
main? And why should she disdain it, since no- 
thing so ravishes the eyes, and, through the eyes, 
oft captivates the heart? Dress (I mean that where 
taste presides) is the auxiliary of beauty; and he 
who speaks of beauty speaks of nothing else than 
what is the sweetest, and, at the same time, the 
most powerful in the world. 

But what! Philosophy on an art which seems to 
sport with all rule, which has no law but caprice, 
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BY DR. EDWIN A. ATLEE. 

which exercises itself on things whose fugitive ere- 
ations vary with each object, disappear with every 
day! What apretence! Would you analyze the 
ripplings of the brook that runs through the plain, 
the fickle outlines of the floating cloud, the rays of 
the sun as they penetrate the foliage, the undulations 
of the palm-tree boughs tossed by the wind? Ina 
word, is not good taste in adjustments as undefinable 
as good grace in persons? Perhaps so. Neverthe- 
less, I think little of a road where some steps may 
not be taken with observation for a guide: let us 
then try if observation will not here suggest some 


certain marks y ides 
Dress may, I think, be considered under a two- 


Satisfactory is, 


some 
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fold aspect—the means and the end; the dress itself 
and the person adorned. The first comprehends the 
fineness of texture, the splendor of embroidery, the 
richnéss of jewels; the second, the good effect 
of colors and outlines, their agreement with the 
proportions of person, with the air of the face, with 
the habit of body, with the expression of feature and 
look. It is the distinction of spirit and of matter, 
applied to the toilette. 

From this simple distinction, if I mistake not, is 
derived the first law of taste m making a dress. It 
is very easy to see (it is an observation that you 
may verify every moment of your life) that un- 
seemly persons, in general, do not consider this, 
because they are more occupied with their dress 
than their figure, and yield more to vanity and 
coquetry. This is so true that it may be assumed 
as a principle within a little as certain as that good 
taste and extravagancy in attire are in reason the 
So then, as a general rule, 
would you dress with taste? Let your attention be 
fixed more upon yourself than on the things which 
compose your attire. ”Tis yourself, not these, that 
should be esteemed beautiful. Think that dress 
is not only the design, but the means to please; it 
is an accessory which has no value but on account 
of the principal object that ought to accompany it. 
The belle is in haste to hear the whispers around her 
—* Oh, the rich diamonds ! the superb lace !’’ more 
than ‘the sweet eyes! the charming figure!’ To 
dress, let her reflect, is not to have on the finest 
cashmeres and costliest jewels; all these can but 
denominate a woman rich. But to dress is to be 
genteel. 

People who, in their attire, instead of improving 
their natural advantages, think of nothing but mak- 


inverse of each other. 


ing a parade of rare and precious objects, seem to 
me to resemble those musicians without genius, 
who estimate scientific harmony, not as an accom- 
paniment to a melodious song, or for enforcing a 
dramatic expression, but simply as learned harmony. 
Sonate, que me veux-tu? as Fontanelle exclaimed 
When, in this 
world, could I not say, like Fontanelle, a crown, a 


on his listening to similar music. 


collar, a chandelier, which do you choose for me? 

But this aberration from taste, which leads the 
world to ruin and disfigure itself, whence can it 
proceed, and how comes it that so many persons 
show themselves more sensible of the pleasure of 
making admirers of their dress, than admirers of 
themselves? 
are present, propensities almost equally powerful in 
the human heart—coquetry and pride, the desire to 


It is because here two propensities 


please and the desire to shine. If dress is a mean 
of embellishment, it is also a mean of giving a high 
idea of self, of one’s rank and fortune; in the first 
point of view it adds to your attractions; in the se- 
cond, it adds to your importance. But most people 
love rather to be important than agreeable. Human 
This manner of thinking, 
it must be owned, belongs principally to shallow 
intellects, to minds narrow, perverted, or vain, 


nature is so constituted. 
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which, to say the truth, are all one. Unhappily, it 
follows that one or the other sways the world. 
But it should also be observed that, in proportion as 
intelligence develops and rectifies itself, whether by 
age or by education, good taste assumes its rights 
in such a way that, in general, dress is the more 
natural as the mind is more rectified and clear. 
As light is acquired, so woman’s attire is retrenched. 
The child, the vulgar woman, dress to be fine; the 
man and woman, well educated, dress for comfort. 

This remark, which may not be without interest 
and importance, may be generalized with advantage. 
If we observe the march of civilization, we every- 
where see good taste in dress following the progress 
of intelligence; and its advancement corresponds 
with nature just as the arts approach perfection. 

Go among the savages: you will find man so 
modified that you can hardly know him. In the 
weakness of his intellect, he believes that to disfigure 
is to embellish himself. He applies all his cares to 
give himself another visage, other forms, another 
hue, than what nature gave him. He lengthens the 
head of his new born child by squeezing its skull 
between boards, then gives to its ears a dispropor- 
tioned largeness; here you see him painting his 
body and face ; there tattooing them, and incrusting 
into his skin, by the aid of a coloring powder, 
figures of plants and animals. 

In coming out from the savage state, he begins to 
follow, in his dress, a process a little less fantastic. 
He no longer aspires to transform, but is content to 
disguise himself. His dress now is no longer against 
nature, but only beyond nature. Man, in this state, 
seeks his beauty in whatever is not himself: his 
natural form he effaces, so to speak, under a mass 
of strange ornaments. Thus, in India, the women 
have a singular custom of covering their whole body 
with bracelets and rings. They put them on the 
arms, the cheeks, all the fingers and toes, the ears 
and even the nose, as ornaments having, in their 
estimation, a charming effect. 

Let us now leave India, and transport ourselves 
among people more civilized, but of a civilization 
altogether imperfect and rade, such as that of the 
nations of Eurype in the Middle Ages, indeed in more 
modern times. 
something less factitious, still without being perfectly 
There, we no longer meet with pointed 


There the progress of dress was 


natural. 
heads, enlarged ears, tattooed skins, or rings about 
the nose; but we have the brown or white wig, 
the powder, the rouge, and the patch; we have the 
vast hoop-petticoats, robes with large flowers, mis- 
shapen pendants from the ears, necklaces of pearl or 
coral. All this baggage of attire, moreover, agreed 
marvelously with the structure of the furniture, on 
which histories were laboriously traced, with forms 
harsh, confused, and heavily set off with monuments 
of architecture. ‘his, it is true, was no longer the 
reign of barbarity; but still it was not that of good 
laste. 

But at the end of our journey, with what pleasure 
do our eyes repose on Greece, on that land of poets 




















ON 
and artists, on that people of all others the most sen- 
sible of beauty! Here dress consists no longer in 
the luxury of accessories, in the gaudiness of attire, 
but in the purity of outline, the fullness of contour, 
the elegance and lightness of drapery. Here is no- 
thing factitious; they think nothing of gold, pearls, 
rubies, heaped upon you to make you well dressed ; 
it is beauty alone. 

Dare I avow that, on this point, modern attire is 
still far from being satisfactory, and that, for some 
years past, especially, it seems to me that we have 
retrograded a little towards the false taste of the 
Middle Ages? Yes, 1 must say what I verily believe. 
In truth, I am in pain when I see our young women, 
so becoming and so pretty, destroying, by a clumsy 
feronniere, the pure and sweet lines of their fore- 
head, or, what is even worse, deforming, by heavy 
earbobs, the graceful harmony of their figure. La- 
dies, do you not yet know that what pleases us 
most in you is yourselves? Why will you change 
yourselves, when we find you so lovely as you are ? 
That medallion, young Aglaé, suspended by a chain 
of gold upon your forehead, is of some value, I am 
willing to believe ; but the forehead, so mild, would 
please me much better to contemplate in its native 
grace. That sapphire which sparkles on your finger 
is full of lustre, I admit, but your hand without it 
would be so pretty! Nothing is finer than the pearls 
of your necklace, but what business has it to rob 
me of the undulations of that elegant neck, whiter 
than the ivory? Those clusters of diamonds are of 
the finest water, I agree; but why are they there to 
disturb the happy proportions of a face more sweet 
to behold than all the diamonds in the world? You 
do not believe me; well, consult the artist, good 
judges in matters of taste ; tell me what painter ever 
thought of exhibiting a Venus in a diadem, a Hebe 
The 
Greeks are said to have painted the Graces naked. 
This is not precisely the costume that I pretend to 
be fashionable ; but you see, at least, that, with a 
people the best organized for the arts, and best 
judges of true beauty, it was not under vain attire 
that they thought of seeking it. 

“He,’? said Diderot, in his enthusiastic style, 


in earrings, a Diana in a river of diamonds? 


‘who is smitten with the diamonds that disfigure a 
beautiful woman is not worthy to look upon a beau- 
tiful woman. In fact, what have we to do with this 
faise display of dress? If we wish to see finery, let 
us not go into the company of women, but into a 
jeweler’s shop. Plainly, one would think that, in 
matters of this kind, we parade more wonderful 
things than all the saloons of Paris together could 
offer. 

A very simple observation will suffice, however, 
to convince us of the vanity of this false taste in dress, 
which seeks the means of pleasing altogether else- 
where than in the object which it would embellish. 
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Since the beginning of the world, people have dressed 
in all imaginable ta~hions ; all modes have had their 
reign by turns; all the ornaments, from the most 
simple to the most fantastic, have been put to use. 
Notwithstanding, having traversed all the vicissi- 
tudes of costume, one thing only has not at all 
changed : the ugly are always dressed ugly. 

Almost all young girls appear to us pretty, or at 
least agreeable. Is this only an effect of the charm 
attached to the freshness and graces of adolescence ? 
Without doubt, this is something. But it must be 
owned that it is also an effect of that happy sim- 
plicity of dress which their age and position in the 
world impose on them. This salutary constraint, 
which perhaps is injurious to a good number of 
them, is nevertheless in part the source of their 
agreeableness. 
permitted to make themselves ugly; they are con- 
demned to remain pretty. 

From all this, some have inferred that women do 
“’Tis vanity 


These poor young persons are not 


not dress for men, but for women. 
alone,”’ say these evil tongues, ‘which arrays them 
in such brilliant attire. They know well that the 
men love them most without all this parade, but 
they prefer to dress less attractively, and not to 
They 
trick themselves up in Paris, as they burn them- 


yield to other women in luxury and splendor. 


’ For myself, I 


selves in Calcutta, for vain glory.’ 
do not care to adopt, without reserve, a supposition 
which accuses of so puerile a whim a sex whom I 
rather 


inclined to admit the explanation given—by [ know 


have so much pleasure in praising. I am 
not what author—of ihe taste that is generally re- 
marked among women to dress themselves in a 
far-fetched way that disfigures them. He maintains 
that it is the homely who have introduced the fashion, 
This senti- 
ment would not be altogether an awkward one. It 
is the trick of the fox who, having lost his tail, 
endeavored to persuade his companions to cut off 


to make the handsome look like them. 


theirs. 

In reality, that would be a little surprising to our 
elegant beauties, which would trace all the luxury 
of their toilette to its origin, and show them that it 
was nothing hut the remains of the tattooing of the 
Mohicans and Natches; they would come to see, 
nevertheless, that nothing is more true. 

Ladies, will you for once learn what is your genu- 
ine dress? It is in those traits so soft, in the slight 
inearnation of the tint so roselike and so fresh, in 
those eyes so clear at fifteen, so tender at the age 
of love. the 
slender and so substantial ; in the delivacy of that 


It is those forms at same time so 


shape, rounded by the Graces; in the softness al- 
most aerial of those pliant and easy movements. 
Yes, ladies, these are most worthy of our love ; these 
are your primitive, your true dress. These are 


truly seducing. Ah, do not mar them! 





BY C. W. WEBBER, AUTHOR 


My English friend and myself had hunted deer 
in all the various ways until we were tired of that; 
had tried “ shanteeing out’’ until even that inde- 
pendent mode of living lost its attraction; and we 
concluded to return once more to the old tavern at 
the head of Lake Pleasant. We could not remain 
quiet long at a time, for my restless friend had not 
yet had a fair trial of the “ flies’? at trout. After 
all, laugh at Piscator’s violent passion for it as I 
may, the sport which lasts longest—is the most abun- 
dant, the most admired, and most practiced by the 
frequenters of the lake country—is that of taking 


’ 


the speckled or brook trout with the rod! 

The larger lakes afford good trolling-grounds, 
when resorted to in the right season ; but the troll- 
ing season, which begins in March, is too early for 
the majority of anglers, who cannot leave their 
But when summer 
comes, business is over; then the rejoicing anglers, 
like children broke loose from school, scatter abroad 
over the mountainous places of the land, literally 
gasping with panting bosoms for fresh air. 

To such, it makes little difference, when they 
reach here, to find that the fishing-grounds for trout 
are not close at hand, but that they must go yet 
farther from five to thirty miles, among the rough 
wild hills, to fresher streams, amidst valleys deeper 
than these. It seems strange, to be sure, and very 
provoking to them, if they go without a proper 
knowledge of the season, to find that these wild 
clear sheets, with all their inlets and outlets, are 
but so much dead water to them, affording no sport 
after the tenth of June worth notice. But they are 
soon over this, for the mountain breezes are very 
inspiriting; and with expanding chests they look 
towards the blue ridges with emulation, and brace 
themselves up to meet the rude exigencies of a 
“tramp,” and “shanteeing out” for a few days, 
amidst storm or sunshine, as the evening heavens 
may send! 

‘The Bridge’ at Jessup’s River is well known 
to sportsmen, and to this point we made our first 
fly-fishing expedition. The eyes of Piscator glis- 
tened at the thought, and early was he busied with 
almost hasty fingers through an hour of ardent pre- 
paration amongst his varied and complicated tackle. 
Now was Ais time for triumph! In all the ruder 


spriug business for mere sport. 


sports in which we had heretofore been engaged, I, 
assisted by mere chance, had been most successful ; 
but now the infallible certainty of skill and science 
were to be demonstrated in himself, and the ortho- 
doxy of flies vindicated to my unsophistic sense. 
The preparations are simple, and were early com- 
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pleted. The tidy housewife soon had ready the 
huge loaves of fresh nice bread, the can of yellow 
butter, and other minor appliances of a feast in the 
woods—the main condiments and dishes of which 
we were expected to supply from our own sharp- 
ened appetites and skill. Then the cooking appa- 
ratus, which was primitive enough to suit the taste 
of an ascetic, as it consisted in a singie frying-pan. 
Then the blankets, with the guns, ammunition, rods, 
&e. 

These were all disposed in the wagon of our host, 
which stood ready at the door. It was a rough 
affair, with stiff wooden springs, like all those of 
the country, and suited to the mountainous roads 
they are intended to traverse, rather than for civil- 
ized ideas of comfort. We, however, bounded into 
the low-backed seat; and, if it had been cushioned 
to suit royalty, we could not have been more secure 
than we were of luxurious comfort—a fanciful illu- 
sion, which it took but little time, however, to dissi- 
pate in an astound, as we found ourselves rumbling, 
pitching, and jolting over a road even worse than 
that which brought us first to the lake. It seemed 
to me that nothing but the surprising docility of the 
pretty span of glossy black ponies which drew us 
could have saved us, strong wagon and all, from a 
sudden return to our original atoms. I soon got 
tired of this, and sprang out with my gun, deter- 
mined to foot it ahead, in the hope of seeing a par- 
tridge or red squirrel. 

The wagon, with its thundering rumble, was soon 
left behind, and for several miles I tramped on alone 
through the oppressive stillness of those old spruce 
and hemlock forests, which line the road upon the 
hillside and down steep shaded valleys. It was 
then I observed the extraordinary stillness, which lL 
found characterized the woods there, in whatever 
direction I bad penetrated. 

I wondered for some time what was the cause, 
and what it was I missed so much, until I disco- 
vered the almost total absence of the different vari- 
eties of squirrel. Then [ understood at once. 

These creatures are the great enliveners of forest 
scenery, and we unconsciously as much expect to 
hear them rattling over the dry leaves—their rustling 
leap from bough to bough—the pattering of nuts 
they are unhusking over head—their saucy chatter- 
ing and defiant bark—or to see their graceful forins 
leap across the path, dart up and around the stand- 
ing trunks or along the dead logs, as we do to see 
the trees themselves, or hear the winds murmur 
through their leaves. Everywhere, except in the 
tropics, they are ever present, and more essential to 
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the complete characteristics of forest scenery than 
even the birds themselves. This is particularly the 
case at the north, where the varieties of the birds 
are neither so abundantly musical nor large as in the 
Middle States. I never saw woods before through 
which you might walk all day, from day to day, for 
weeks, and most probably not see or hear the sound 
of a single squirrel. 

I had spent much time in the woods, and had not 
been able to reconcile myself to this strange want, 
which impressed me, even before I heard the cause, 
with something like a funeral desolation—with the 
shadow of a feeling like that which we would have 
in walking through the echoing streets of a plague- 
I was greatly surprised when I 
On in- 


depopulated city. 
found how analogous the case really was. 
quiring among the old hunters, I heard from them 
the reason. 

In the first place, the chickaree, or common red 
squirrel, is the only one, except the little chip squir- 
rel, they have there at all as a resident variety—for, 
although the gray squirrel has occasionally made its 
appearance for a little while, the black martin, which 
is very abundant, is said to enter its hole and destroy 
it, before it has time to breed much, while the hole 
of the chickaree is too small for it to gain admittance. 
Well, about twenty years ago, the country was lite- 
rally overrun one summer by a plague of red squir- 
rels, curiously enough, too, accompanied by great 
numbers of the little deer mouse or jumping mouse. 
The two united, destroyed nearly the whole of the 
standing crops of grain, and swarmed over the out- 
houses and even the dwelling-houses themselves, 
and along the fences by the roadside, and indeed 
through the woods everywhere. 

The people were alarmed by the apprehension of 
great loss, and even a partial famine, when suddenly 
the curse was swept away in a most singular man- 
ner. The squirrels all at once began to act strange- 
ly; they were observed to drag themselves slowly 
along the ground across the roads, so that the peo- 
ple could crush them with their heels. Those on 
the fences would mope and stagger along the rails, 
or, falling off, would be seen in dozens hanging by 
one claw, until they dropped dead to the ground. 
They could be killed by hundreds, with a small stick, 
and the very air became impure with the stench of 
their dead bodies. On examination, it was found 
they were literally covered over their whole bodies 
with warty and vermilion-colored pustules, which 
looked very foul and angry. The mice were visited 
in the same way, and nearly all, if not a/Z, died off; 
since, for several years after, not a creature of either 
kind was to be seen, and to this day they have re- 
mained remarkably scarce. 

This story seemed very strange to me; but one 
day I shot a young red squirrel, the first I had killed 
since I came—for lack of opportunity—and I found 
it covered by this same warty disease, which had 
been described as causing their extermination so 
long ago. The pustules were quiie small upon it, 
and not so thickly placed as in the time of the plague, 
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when they were as large as a pea of good size, and 
there was not the space of a pin’s head anywhere 
between them! This accounts for their not having 
increased more rapidly—since the fact shows that 
the disease continues to linger with them, prevent- 
ing, as 1 suppose, their arriving at maturity, in the 
majority of cases. 

But I have gone a good way aside from my theme 
to narrate these curious facts, and must get back to 
the “ Bridge’’ again, at which we arrived about the 
There we found an old 

It was called Wilcox’s 


middle of the afternoon. 
field just across the bridge. 
Clearing, and, like all such places I had seen in this 
fine grazing region, was still well sodded down in 
timothy, blue grass, and clover. Our luggage hav- 
ing been deposited in the shantee, which consisted 
nearly of boards torn from the old house, which 
were leaned egainst the sides of two forks, placed 
a few feet apart, we set off at once for the Falls, a 
short distance above. This was merely an initial 
trial, to obtain enough for dinner, and find the prog- 
nostics of the next day’s sport in feeling the manner 
of the fish. 

At the Falls, the river is only about fifieen feet 
wide, though its average width is from twenty-five 
to thirty. 
ten feet, at the bottom of which is a fine hole, while 


The water tumbles over a ledge of about 


on the surface sheets of foam are whirled round 
and round upon the tormented eddies—for the stream 
has considerable volume and power. 

We stepped cautiously along the ledge, Piscator 
ahead, and holding his precious flies ready for a 
cast, which was most artistically made, not without 
a glance of triumphing pity at poor me, who was 
preparing to do the same with the humble angle- 
worm. The “flies’’ fall—I see the glance of half a 
dozen golden sides darting at them—but, by this 
time, my own cast is made, and I am fully oceupied 
with the struggles of a fine trout. 

What a thrilling sensation it is!—the bite of the 
first trout! —ren:wed each season, too, in all the 
strength of novelty, when you, perhaps, for the 
fiftieth time afier the weary interval otherwise em- 
ployed, feel again the electric shock of its pull, 
communicated through your arm to all your frame 
—the heart bounds as gladly, and the eyes gleam in 
as wild an ecstasy of delight, for the moment, as 
on your boyhood’s first capture. But the “ black 
flies’? swarmed by this time with such a wounding, 
maddening buzz into my eyes, nostrils, and mouth, 
behind my ears, and up my sleeves, that no mortal 
enthusiasm could stand it any longer. 

“Here, George, in heaven’s name, take my rod! 
My veil—where is it? I have forgotten it!” 

‘«No, here it is—I thought of it!’ and he drew 
it from his bosom. How I blessed the fellow! It 
was on and adjusted in an instant—and then I had 
time to draw a long breath and look around me. 

“ Hey! seven trout! What, did I catch all those 
in this little while ?’’ I exclaimed, in a surprise not 
very complimentary to Piscator’s “ flies.”’ 

‘IT caught one of ’em!”’ growled he, while he 
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perseveringly whipped the foam with his flies. I 
turned towards him, and through my green veil his 
forlorn, despairing face looked jaundiced. I was 
moved to pity. 

“Try the worms, good Piscator—here they are. 
This is not the right time of day for them to take 
the flies in this river, I judge!” 

He was soothed, and, eagerly improving the door 
of escape thus opened to him, took off the flies and 
used worms with immediate and brilliant success, 
which brought back the placid smile to his face; 
and he would now and then as calmly brush away 
the distracting swarm of flies from his face as if 
they had been mere innocent motes. He had oaly 
taken the one with his flies at the first instant of bis 
cast, and afierward not a single trout would rise to 
them. But later that evening came a temporary 
triumph for Piscator. Ihe hole at the Falls was 
soon exhausted, and we moved on down to glean 
the ripples. It was nearly sundown, and here the 
pertinacious Piscator determined to try the flies 
again. He cast with three, and instantly struck tezo 
half-pound trout, which, after a spirited play, he 
safely landed. Never did I see so proud a look of 
exulting triumph as when he bade me “look there!” 
on landing them. 

“ Very fine, Piscator! a capital feat! but I fear 
it was an accident! You will not get any more 
that way !”’ 

* We shall see, sir!’’ said he, proudly, and com- 
menced whipping the water again, but to no avail, 
while I continued throwing them out with great 
rapidity. 

I carefully abstained from watching him, for I had 
no desire to s:oil his evening sport by taunting him 
to continue his experiment. I soon observed him 
throwing out the fish with great spirit again. I 
merely shouted to him across the stream—‘ The 
angle worm once more, Piscator ?”’ 

“ Yes!’’ with a laugh. 

As the sun went down, the black gnats began to 
make themselves felt in their smarting and infini- 
tesimal myriads, and we forthwith beat a hasty 
retreat to the shantee. These creatures, which are 
the most diabolical pests that ever haunted the air 
and water-side, are, I think, identical with the sand- 
fly in Texas, where it is the terror of all low, sandy, 
bottom lands, and valleys below the sea range. It 
follows the black-fly, which is about half the size 
and a good deal the shape of the common house-fly, 
about an hour after its appearance in the afternoon ; 
and its coming is considered the universal signal for 
retreat from the fishing-grounds, as no heroism, not 
even that of Piscator, could long withstand their 
assaults. 

We had taken about ten pounds of trout; and 
the first procedure, after reaching the camp, was to 
build a “smudge,”’ or smoke-fire, to drive away 
these abominable gnats, which fortunately take 
flight with the first whiff of smoke; and the next 
was to prepare the fish for dinver, though not till 
all had been carefully dressed by the guide, and 
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placed in the cold current of the little spring stream 
near, that they might keep sound. 

Now came the rousing fire, and soon some splen- 
did trout were piled upon dishes of fresh peeled 
elm bark before us. They were very skillfully 
cooked ; and, O ye deluded Epicureans! let me tell 
ye, ye know not, on your rich and massive plate, 
the true flavor of this rare morsel for the gods to 
smack their lips at, that I took up in my fingers 
from the bark dish! No—the ripe high color of the 
flesh—the sweet, melting, luscious, glorious titilla- 
tion of the palate by which I was exalted there in 
that rude shantee, to the highest heaven of the 
sense, you cannot know! The exquisite aroma has 
passed away before it reaches you, fading with the 
splendid colors of the skin, and ye cannot catch it! 
Not all your wealth can transport it m tne season, 
delicious as we had it. You can get them so in the 
winter, when it is cold enough to freeze them in- 
stantly on coming from the water, but not otherwise. 

The feast being over, then to recline back upon 
the fresh couch of soft spruce boughs, and with a 
cigar in mouth, watch the gathering ‘‘night-shades”’ 
brooding lower and more low upon the thick wild 
forest in front—far into the depths of which the 
leaping flames of our crackling fire go, darting now 
and then with a revealing tongue of quick light— 
and listening to the owl make hoarse answer to the 
wolf afar off; to think of wild passages in a life of 
adventures years ago amidst surroundings such as 
this, with the additional spice of peril from savage 
and treacherous foes; and then, as the hushed life 
subsides into a stiller mood, see the faces of loved 
ones come to you through the darkness, with a 
smile, from out your distant home, and, while it 
sinks sweetly on your heart, subside into happy 
and dream-peopled slumber—“ this, this is dZéss!” 
the bliss of the shantee to the wearied sportsman— 
a bliss unattainable to the sluggish and jaded gour- 
mand of the city! 

We were on foot with the sun next morning; and, 
after another feast, which we appreciated with un- 
palled appetites, we set off for some deep spring- 
holes nearly a mile above the Falls. The morning 
set cloudy, and rain fell piteously for several hours. 
During this time, we had reached the neighborhood 
of the holes, after an abominably rough scramble 
along the mountain side; and here George set to 
work to construct a raft of the decayed spruce 
which stood around. 
launched with great labor into the stream; and as 
the day was beginning to clear off, Piscator so far 


This completed, it was 


conquered his horror of getting wet as to agree to 
start. 
and found it very deep, and quite large for the gene- 
ral size of the stream. 

The instant my hook was in the water, a fine 
trout was hung; and even Piscator, who still per- 
severed with the flies, was successful the first cast, 
as usual. But as no further notice was taken of the 
flies by the trout, and I continued to pull out the 
noble fellows as fast as I could throw my hook in, 


We pulled noiselessly up to the spring-hole, 
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be changed very quickly again to the worm. ‘The 
sport was now magnificent, and all the time one 
line or the other was singing through the deep 
water to the struggles of a trout, and often both at 
the same time. We found the raft very convenient ; 
for, having no landing net, while they were playing 
vigorously, we would take them on a spring up- 
ward through the water, and, by a quick move- 
ment, adding to their impetus, would land them on 
the raft. We took several of that most splendidly 
beautiful of all trout, the “red-bellied’’—for their 
bellies are as if of burnished gold, heated to a red 
heat, while the spots upon their sides fairly glitter, 
while their fins are black, bordered with white. 

The moment they were hooked, we could see 
their sides flash up from the depths of the hole like 
the gleam of an angry blaze, and they shot like 
fiery meteors through the air as they leaped from it. 
We moved on slowly down the stream with our 
raft, after they ceased to bite here, and took from 
one to two and four pounds from every hole we 
passed, until I became weary of the sport, and even 
Piscator confessed himself for once to have had 
enough of trout-fishing. The time had come for 
our return home; and now the interminable rain 
set in again more violently than ever, and our guide, 
who had fifty pounds of trout upon his shoulder, 
shrank from clambering back over the mountain 
with such a burden, and we landed on the opposite 
side of the river, to return by a new and longer, 
though more leveling, route. 

Of all the dismal and exhausting walks ever 
taken, this seemed to me the most so. A violent 
west wind had set in, dashing on its cold current 
the colder rain into our faces. We were chilled 
and wet in an instant after starting. Much of the 
way led through a deep tangle of elder and rasp- 
berry bushes, which were as high as our heads, 
and bent with the burden of icy rain drops. So 
this gave us a double bath. We managed—or our 
guide did for us!—to get lost in the bargain; had 
five miles to tramp through the thick pine woods, 
plunging through swamps, and stumbling 
holes, over roots, dead trees, and rocks. 
was one comfort before us, at least—the 
that we should find our host waiting for us at the 
bridge with the wagon. 


into deep 
There 
prospect 
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ALL NATIONS. 
On we staggered bravely—splash! splash! drip! 
drip !—above us, under, and on every side, the gelid 
rain! As is an incessast shower-bath far more 
exhausting than a protracted plunge, so was this 
wading through wet bushes beneath the pitiless 
pelting rain. I am sure that it abstracted a greater 
amount of vital heat and strength from us tha. 
wading the same length of time in cold water 
would have done—at least, I never remember to 
have been more utterly exhausted than when we 
reached the bridge, and found, to our great joy, the 
wagon in waiting. 

Fortunately, our host had been prudent enough 
to bring blankets with him; and, wrapping our shi- 
vering bodies in these, we hurried off on our return. 
It was no use going to our shantee for comfori— 
the fire was out, and the rain had set in for a week 
to come, and it was a poor affair at best. Though 
it was a break-neck road, I urged him with chatter- 
ing teeth to drive faster ; but the immovable Pisca- 
tor quietly suggested that I should “take it easy!” 
I stared at the man—for I was excessively nervous 
and irritable— politely wishing him in a warmer 
place with his philosophy. He only laughed; and, 
as that made me still more angry, I was soon nearly 
warmed up again. 

Strange as the remedy may seem to those who 
are not familiar with the miracles of bathing, I took 
forthwith a bath of very cold water on reaching 
home. This warmed me instantly and thoroughly ; 
and then thé fish-brush and dry clothes completed 
the magical process of immediate transfer from the 
arctic to the tropics, which my sensations under- 
went, without the aid of fire or sun. 

I never felt more delightfully than I did when I 
sat down to a fine dinner that evening in the old 
tavern; and very much of this pleasurable feeling 
of entire comfort [ attributed to the prompt use 
of the cold bath. 
drophobia, so far as the external application of cold 


I have mentioned Piscator’s hy- 


water was concerned, and the fact that, when we 
met at table, he appeared, in spite of his philosophy, 
far from refreshed or cheerful, I could not help 
attributing to his neglect of this precaution. Poor 
Piscator, with all his puissance in “ flies,’ his ap 
petite for that delicious trout dinner failed him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was during Elizabeth’s reign that Sir Thomas 
Gresham introduced the manufacture of pins and 
ribbons. Knitted worsted stockings, too, were first 
made about the year 1565, by a London apprentice, 
named William Ryder, who, having seen some that 
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came from Italy, imitated a pair exactly, and pre 
sented them to William, Earl of Pembroke. 

In Stowe’s ‘Chronicle’ we find the following: 
“In the 2d yeere of Queene Elizabeth, her silk- 
woman, Mistress Montagu, presented her Majestie, 
for a new yeare’s gift, a pair of black silk knit 
stockings, the which, after a few day’s wearing, 
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pleased her highness so well, that she sent for Mis- 
tress Montagu, and asked her where she had them, 
and if she could help her to any more; who, an- 
swering, said, ‘] made them very carefully of pur- 
pose only for your Majestie, and seeing them please 
you so well, I will presently set more in hand.’ 
‘Do so (quoth the queene), for indeed I like silk 
stockings so well, because they are pleasant, fine, 
and delicate, that henceforth I will wear no more 
cloth stockings.’ And from that time unto her 
death the queene never wore any more cloth hose, 
but only silk stocking; for you shall understand 
that Henry the 8th did wear only cloth hose, or hose 
cut out of ell-broad taffaty, or that by great chance 
there came a paire of Spanish silk stockings from 
Spain.”’ 

From this extract, it appears that silk stockings 
were now first made in England, and not first im- 
ported, as is generally supposed. 

The reign of James the First is not very fertile in 
fashions, and that monarch did not introduce a sin- 
gle new one into England. 

The attire of the Princess Elizabeth when she 
espoused the Prince Palatine was very simple. 
She was habited in white vestments, her hair hung 
at full length down her back, and her only orna- 
ment was a diadem set in jewels. The author from 
whom we have obtained this account describes one 
of the suits intended for the lords sent as ambassa- 
dors to the court of France. ‘‘ The cloak and hose,”’ 
he says, ‘' were of fine beaver, richly embroidered 
m silver and gold, particularly the cloak, within and 
without, nearly tothe cape. The doublet was cloth 
of gold, embroidered so thick that it could not be 
discerned, and a white beaver hat, suitable, full of 
embroidery above and below.” 

Ruffs and farthingales were still much worn, and 
ladies now began to indulge a great predilection for 
foreign lace, a passion which has continued for two 
centuries. The strange fashion, also, of men wear- 
ing ear-rings, and roses stuck in their ears, was 
much followed; and, though Shakspeare alludes to 
the use of ear-rings as if censuring its folly, in one 
of the portraits supposed to represent him, each ear 
is adorned with this efleminate ornament. 

Contrary to the custom of the preceding age, la- 
dies now wore their gowns very long, with trains 
behind, and the shoulders quite bare. “Is there 
anything,’’ says Cowley, ‘“‘more common than to 
see our ladies of quality wear such high shoes as 
they cannot walk in without one to lead them: and 
a gown as long again as their body, so that they 
cannot stir across the room without a page or two 
to hold it upr?”’ 

The peaked bodies to gowns were generally worn 
very long and open, the two sides laced together in 
front, so as to show the satin bodice underneath. 
The point usually terminated with a bow of ribbon. 
The sleeves were tight, or else open and hanging, 
and broad bands of lace were worn round the arm 
and round the bust. Ear-rings, necklaces, brace- 
lets, and, indeed, every description of jewels, were 
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now in fashion; also broad-brimmed hats, with 
feathers, in opposition, probably, to the narrow 
brims worn by the gentlemen. 

In the time of Oliver Cromwell, who was always 
very frugal in his attire, and despised the vain fol- 
lies of the age, dress underwent a great change. 

Mr. Benlowe has, in his work, two prints of la- 
dies in the same year (1652). The hair of one is 
combed like a wig in front, the back hair braided, 
and fastened in a knot; her neck is covered with a 
handkerchief richly ornamented with deep lace, and 
her cuffs are trimmed the same; her sleeves are 
slashed with fine linen or silk, and her fan is large. 
The other has a sable tippet, and a large muff, 
‘which entirely conceals her arms, a close black 
hood, and a very diminutive black mask. 

Patches and paint were now as much admired as 
wigs, and the ladies never considered themselves 
bien mises when not following this fashion, which 
continued in full force through this and the succeed- 
ing reign. 

Infatuated with the wish to have small, slender 
waists, the women wore high stays, laced so tight 
that they could scarcely breathe ; and nothing was 
considered really fashionable that did not come from 
France. 

Ladies now wore their hair in curls on the fore- 





head, and sometimes braided behind, or hanging 
loosely down over the shoulders. 

The gowns of the period resemble drapery more 
than any fixed shape, and are made exceedingly low 
in front and over the shoulders, with slashed sleeves 
and quantities of lace and jewels. The immense 
verdingale and stiff ruffs now disappeared, but sto- 
machers were still the fashion. 

Hoods were worn, but the most usual ornament 
for the hair was a colored ribbon, or band of jewels, 
together with a heart-breaker, which was a long 
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lock corresponding with the love-lock worn by the 3 1700, was composed of pasteboard, lace, ribbons, 


gentlemen. 

In the year 1698, the high head-dress was preached 
against, in the following words, by John Edwards: 
“ This is the pride which reigns amongst our very 
ordinary women at this day, they think themselves 
highly advanced by this climbing foretop. Aill 
their rigging is nothing worth without this wag- 
ging top-sail; and, in defiance of our Saviour’s 
words, they endeavor, as it were, to add a cudit to 
their stature. With their exalted heads they do, as 
it were, attempt a superiority over mankind; nay, 
their Babel builders seem, with their lofty towers, 
to threaten the skies, and even to defy heaven it- 
self.” 

The writers of the period frequently mention 
these head-dresses with much 
“Within my own memory,” 
have known a lady’s head-dress rise and fall above 
thirty degrees. About ten years ago it shot up to a 
very great height, insomuch that the female part of 
our species were much taller than the men. The 
women were of such an enormous stature, that ‘ we 
appeared as grasshoppers before them.’”’? Further 
on, we find: “‘ Women in all ages have taken more 


animadversion. 
says one of them, “I 


pains than men to adorn the outsides of their heads ; 
and, indeed, I very much admire that those female 
architects, who raise such wonderful structures out 
of ribbons, lace, and wire, have not been recorded 
for their respective inventions. It is certain there 
has been as many orders in these kinds of building 
as in those which have been made of marble. 
Sometimes they rise in the shape of a pyramid, 
sometimes like a tower, and sometimes like a 
steeple.”’ 

Another head-dress, worn in the early part of 
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I spoxe of Bunyan. Never did poor Christian 
carry a heavier burden than I struggled under in my 
sleep. Gradually this disappeared, and I was forever 
wandering alone through strange scenes, and seeking 
some mystic good not very clearly revealed to my 
mind. Then this state of dreaming changed, and I 
began with toilsome labor to ascend high mountains. 
This was a great comfort to me. I associated it 
with the City set on a Hill, and now I felt assured 
there was no wrong in the disposition I felt to look 
at the dogmas presented to me, and make up my 
own estimate of the amount of truth they contained; 
for did not the action of my soul in sleep show I was 
going upward and onward? I longed to sleep, that 
I might realize more vividly this noble tendency. I 
dreamed of singing hymns, and hearing music steal 
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and gauze, as represented in the annexed cut. 





In 1715, we find the commode agazin alluded to, 
so that it must have reappeared ; there is also a 
description of the feather head-dress : ‘‘I pretend 
not,’? says Addison, “to draw the single gzusl/ 
against that immense crop of plumes, which is al- 
ready risen to an amazing height, and unless timely 
singed by the bright eyes that glitter beneath, will 
shortly be able to overshadow them. Lady Poreu- 
pine’s commode is started at least a foot and a half 
since Sunday last. * * * But so long as the com- 
modity circulates, and the outside of a fine lady’s 
head is converted into the inside of her pillow, or, if 
fate so order it, to the top of her herze, there is no 
harm in the consumption, and the milliner, uphol- 
sterer, and undertaker may live in an amicable cor- 
respondence, and mutual dependence on each other.” 

Hoops at this time swelled out the petticoats to 
an enormous extent, so much so that a writer of the 
day observes, “lf the men also adopted the old 
fashion of trunk hose, a man and his wife would fill 
a whole pew in church.” 


KES SMITH. 


from amid the hills, and when I sometimes lost the 
way, majestic beings took me by the hand and led 
rae onward. 

At one time I found myself on the shores of a great 
lake. 
I could see no boat nor conveyance of any kind. 


It was nearly dark, and my way Was across. 
At 
length I discerned three causeways, one leading to 
the right, one to the left, and one straight onward. 
The right and left paths were filled with people verv 
joyous, and I could discern trees, and flowers, and 
music; while the central path was so narrow that 
it was barely a footpath—barren, forlorn, and appa- 
rently without end. This path I took, and was ad- 
vancing slowly on my lonely way—weak, terrified, 
and weeping—when the guide, of whom I so often 
dreamed, took my hand gently and led me on till I 
came to where the path diverged again to the right 
and left, with the same narrow causeway stretching 
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across the waste, when I found myself again alone. 
The two other ways were filled, as before, with 
happy people and pleasing objects, but once more I 
took the straight path; and again my calm, silent, 
unfailing guide took me by the hand, and I awoke, 
repeating “turn not to the right hand nor the left.’’ 

This personage, with whom I became so convers- 
ant in my sleep, I always associated with my father, 
who died while I was a mere infant, believing him 
to be the spirit sent to lead me on ward—and thus my 
filial reverence grew into a sublime religious emo- 
tion. Dreams like these wear the aspect of invention, 
sound like allegories, and yet they were not such to 
me, but I regarded them as facts in my internal life, 
indications of the state of my soul. It would fill 
volumes to record my experience in this way. I 
visited foreign countries, became familiar with all 
the wonders of architecture throughout the world; 
the Pyramids of Egypt, and the ruins of Thebes, 
seen always by moonlight, as if the great shadows 
of ages had invested them with a moony atmosphere 
into which I wandered. I went to the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and saw the vast multitude of bones 
bleaching in the sun; and there I saw a beautiful 
marble obelisk, with a pretty rivulet flowing beside 
it; this was the pillar which Absalom was said to 
have set up. 

At length I dreamed of being in a great storm; 
the road was obstructed with fallen trees; I was 
alone, and drenched with rain. It was pitch dark, 
and I could hear the roar of the river over which 
my way led, as if it had burst its bounds. I 
struggled onward, led by faint gleams of light, till 1 
came to a bridge. The foaming torrent had risen 
above it, and [ grew doubtful whether it was not 
entirely carried away ; but I went resolutely onward, 
till at length I saw that the centre of the bridge was 
gone, the river sweeping unobstructed through. 
There was nothing left for me but to go onward, as 
I felt the whole fabric sinking beneath me. I plunged 
into the stream, when instantly [ found myself upon 
the opposite shore, where the loveliest light was 
diffused, and green trees cast pleasant shadows upon 
hillsides, and flowers were the earth, and perfume 
theair. I wentdelightedly onward, saying to myseif 
‘there are shadows in heaven,’ and feeling com- 
forted at the thought, and thinking to myself, witha 
lingerng recollection of foregone discomforts, “there 
is no dust here,’’ which is certainly an intimation 
not to be neglected. Then I came to a great white 
palace, which seemed to extend, column beyond 
column, as far as eye could reach, and each and all 
were festooned with the most beautiful vines. The 
texture.of these columns became to the eye what 
grapes and citrons are to the taste. I clasped my 
hands to them, and tried to think what I had seen 
on earth like them, so translucent were they, and 
called them alabaster, opake glass, and gems, with- 
out feeling content with either. 1 ascended the 


steps leading to the interior, and was admiring the 
beauty so new to me, when suddenly I saw a group 
approaching me joyously, crowned with flowers, and 
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looking so white and lovely. I knew the dead baby, 
so much mourned, and many others who came to 
welcome me. After this, I grew quite tranquil in 
regard to my spiritual state, and felt quite safe in the 
little heresies I was supposed to have adopted, for I 
was confident I had seen heaven. 

Every one who has read Jane Eyre will remember 
the author’s description of Jane wandering, desolate 
and stricken, through her weary dreams, bearing a 
child in her arms, which she could not lay aside, 
but carried on, though faint with fatigue. The whole 
Scene has that genuine stamp that could come only 
through the author’s own experience. The super- 
Stition is old, and almost universal, that to dream 
of carrying a child in your arms is portentous of 
grief, and grief coming through the affections. So 
often has this dream preceded some calamity, that 
I have learned to look tenderly upon my Grief Child, 
as I call it, and even in sleep to recognize its face, 
and caress it mournfully. The Grief Child, borne 
in the bosom, before the climax of external sorrow, 
has grown dear to me, with its white, sweet face 
half veiled in clustering locks, wavy but not curling, 
with strange, unearthly eyes, fixed half mournfully 
upon mine, and clinging to me with a sorrowful 
tenacity, as if it owed its brief existence to my des- 
tiny, and dreaded to be cast off. Once I dreamed 
of carrying my Grief Child to the baptism, up the 
long isles of a cathedral, moving slowly to the music 
of adirge. At the altar I met bearing a Grief 
Child also. Holy water was sprinkled upon their 
faces, and we gave the children strange names, 
weeping bitterly. There is a pathetic significancy 
in this kind of dreaming, which cannot be under- 
stood. 

How tame and inefficient seems our written 
poetry to that of our dreams, when the breathing 
becomes melodious, and the internal moanings of 
words grow into the most beautiful and profound 
utterance! A dreamer of poetry can never be filled 
with conceit at his own manifestations in that branch 
of art, because the poems of the “ Night Watches’”’ 
are infinitely beyond anything he can grasp in his 
waking hours, when the whole soul seems to swell 
and undulate in melody, and his words glow with 
the inspirations of supernal spheres, and he vies 








even with the Infinite in creative beauty. 

Do we not in our dreams lay hold of clearer 
demonstrations in regard to our soul-nature? Its 
clearness and consistency of action, when the phy- 
sique is put to rest, prove the independency of its 
action, and often point to what we should certainly 
not have reached through any other known avenue. 
We become aware of a consciousness not only such 
as we recognize awake, but also of a dream con- 
sciousness, being far deep and inward, as if the 
soul were unfathomable, and we saw it without 
amazement. Much of this is undoubtedly drawn 
from our waking experience, from our familiarity 
with the Scriptures and other sources of ennobling 
thought; but much comes also like the wind, we 
know not where or whither. 
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At one time 1 thought [ had just died, and was 
undergoing the resurrection. I did not dream of 
being apart from myself, and yet I could see myself 
as one sees an object removed from him; [ did not 
look into a glass, nor water, nor any transparent 
object, and yet I saw myself in the same way. 
The first thing that arrested my attention after death 
was my improved looks, so much more beautiful 
than I had conceived human beings could look; 
then I observed the skin, the texture of which was 
like the finest and whitest net-work; next the 
nerves, a perfect forest of them, but perfectly beau- 
tiful in themseives, like threads of pearls; next I 
saw the bones, and these were of the purest ivory. 
Palpable as these facts were, they were exquisitely 
beautiful to the eye, and made up a floating, trans- 
parent, white shape, affecting me with a sense of 
pleasure; but within all these—breathing, and dif- 
fused through all, and making up the solidness of 
what here, in this world, is flesh and blood, for I 
saw none in my dream—was a rosy light that 
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seemed to live of itseif, and imparting completeness 
to the whole body. I was repeating, when | awoke, 
“we shall not a// die, but we shall be changed in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye.”’ 

Awake, with malice prepense, we should not have 
put together a spiritual anatomy in that way, all 
in harmony, complete, and yet beautiful, without 
wings, and unconscious as the inmates of Eden when 
they walked in their innocency before God; we 
should have tried in vain to imagine the pure im- 
material body analogous to this, and yet fit for the 
saints in light. 

{t is the fashion to ridicule dreamers—so be it. 
There is something pleasing to an amiable mind 
to have started a subject that shall bring men’s 
thoughts into any harmless exercise. For myself, I 
so reverence any and every possible light that may 
be cast upon our spiritual nature, that there is no 
amount of ridicule I would not willingly encounter 
for the sake of a true ghost in whatever shape, pro- 
vided he come in majesty. 


° 








FROM THE GERMAN OF 


** WHat wakes me from my gentle sleep ? 
Sweet sounds my soul delight. 
Oh, mother, see! what can it be, 
At this late hour of night ?”’ 


‘<T nothing hear, I nothing see— 
So rest in slumber mild; 


UHLAND. 


No music comes to comfort thee, 
Thou poor and sickly child.” 


‘¢ Tt is no earthly sound I hear, 
That gives me such delight; 
*Tis angels call me with their song— 
So, mother dear, good-night !*? 
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* Kind wishes and good deeds will render back 


More than thou e’er canst sum.’’ 


“ The source of outward joy lies deep within.”’ 
R. H. Dana. 


In a small village of Germany, where the traveler 
through the picturesque scenery of the “exulting 
and abounding Rhine” often pauses for rest and re- 
freshment, there stands, at the foot of a hill whose 
summit is crowned with woods, and whose sloping 
sides are beautiful with terraced vines, an ancient- 
looking farm-house, shaded by broad chestnuts that, 
when clothed in their summer garniture, almost 
hide it from view in their leafy embrace. 

At the time of which we write, however, the bare 
branches of these o!l#@ trees glittered with frost, 
every twig with its fringe of tiny icicles glancing in 
the sun of a clear November morning, like the dia- 
monds of a court beauty in the brilliant blaze of a 
ball-room. Early as was the season, winter seemed 
already to be treading on the steps of autumn, for a 
light snow covered the ground, and tree and shrub 
were seared, and well-nigh shorn of their faded 
foliage. Groups of cows and sheep, surprised by 
the sudden cold, stood clustered here and there in 
sunny nooks among the many gables of the anti- 
quated building, while round the door-stone there 
was heard a perfect chorus of the feathered tribe, 
gabbling and cackling importunately for the boun- 
ties they were there in the daily habit of receiving. 

Long columns of blue smoke streaming from the 
rapacious chimneys of the dwelling indicated the 
plenty and comfort which abode within; where, in- 
deed, at the present moment, all wore an air of do- 
At least it did so in the 
ample kitchen of the establishment; for there the 


mestic care and busile. 


good wile, with her sleeves turned back to her 
elbows, was busy, assisted by her maid-servant, in 
culinary preparations for some approaching festival. 
ler broad dimensions, her,active movements, and 
resolute manner, showed her to be a thrifty and 
stirring housewife, while the restless motion of her 
eye, her firmly compressed lip, and the imperative 
tones in which she issued her commands, declared 
no less her love of rule than her repugnance to con- 
tradiction from any beneath her sway. 

Six yeers had passed since she was liberated from 
her nominal subjection to a most yielding and sub- 
missive lord; and, during that time, the love of 
power had increased upon her in a ratio propor- 
tioned to the growth of her worldly wealth and 
prosperity. 

Something just at this time seemed to cause her 
unusual disturbance ; for, in the course of her ope- 
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rations, she often glanced impatiently through a 
window that commanded a view of the road, and 
then turned away muttering, and with an expression 
of deeper vexation on her countenance. At length, 
in crossing the floor with a huge pastry in her 
hands towards a heated oven ready to receive it, 
some impediment caught her foot, and, but for the 
alertness of the servant-girl, who caught it from her 
mistress’s hands, the pie would have fallen to the 
floor and been demolished. 
dame snatched up a small sprig of fir which lay 
upon the floor, and was the cause of her threatened 
mishap, and, casting it angrily among some boughs 
that were piled in a corner, she exclaimed, in no 


Stooping down, the 


gentle tone— 

“That girl, Katrine, is enough to drive one out 
of their senses! Two long hours she has been 
gone, and I see no sign of her coming back, and 
there lies her work unfinished; and unfinished it 
shall be, unless she returns to do it; no one else 
shall make the garlands for her wedding, I promise 
her. All day yesterday I let her stay with her old 
uncle, who I thought might, by good luck, die be- 
fore night, while [ toiled and slaved in the kitchen 
to make ready her marriage feast. But, if she were 
not to marry my nephew, [ would give myself no 
farther concern about her, an ungrateful hussy that 
she is !”’ 

As she finished this outburst of her wrath, suiting, 
as she spoke, the action to the word, the door open- 
ed, and a young girl wrapped in a cloak, the hood 
of which was thrown over her head, entered. 

* So, ho! you have got back at last,’’ exclaimed 
Dame Walframm, eyeing her with a sharp and 
angry glance. ‘I began to think you were going 
to spend the rest of the day with the old toyman: 
and, if you had dared do so, I do not believe even 
Wilhelm would have unbarred the door for you, 
when you returned and knocked at it.” 

The girl whom she so harshly addressed, and 
who, while she was speaking, had cast aside her 
cloak, was young and fair; somewhat embonpoint, 
it is true, but with delicate features, eyes of a love- 
ly blue, large and apt and intelligent, and fair hair, 
abundant, which was gathered into a 
broad braid at the back part of her head. Her cos- 
tume was the simple and picturesque one worn by 
the peasantry in the district where she dwelt, and 
consisted of a short full petticoat of dark blue stoff, 
and a crimson bodice fitted tightly to her figure ; 
but made without sleeves, those of her chemise 


bright and 


reaching from the shoulder to the elbow, leaving 
uncovered the round white arms, which were of a 
beauty to be coveted by many a high-born lady. 
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She moved, when disarrayed of her outer gar- 
ment, towards the evergreens that lay in the corner, 
and began to disengage some half-formed garlands 
from the mass, saying, earnestly, in reply to her 
mistress— 

‘1 was so sorry to stay, ma’am ; but, indeed, I 
eould not help it, for my poor uncle had passed a 
bad night, and was much worse. Grutchen, too, 
was away, and I had to kindle his fire and make 
gruel, and do many things for his comfort before I 
left him, or my going would have been of no use. 
But he seemed so much better when I came away, 
that I hope he will now be able to do without meg 
and I think he will, as Grutchen has promised to 
take what care of him she can.”’ 

The dame, somewhat appeased by this assurance, 
said, in a tone slightly softened— 

“Good! Then I hope there will be no more of 
this gadding; for, if it had kept on, I verily believe 
there would have been a regular break between you 
and Wilhelm. As it is, you must have frittered 
away more of your savings than you ought to spare 
at this time, in buying dainties for the old man that 
he was never used to; and who, after all, cares not 
half so much for you as he does for one of his own 
paltry toys; so that I know not what sort of a 
figure you expect to make on your wedding-day, 
for sure Iam your purse now can never reach the 
pretty bodice and lawn sleeves which we saw at 
Madame Eisenhart’s the last time we were in the 
city.” 

«No, ma’am,”’ said Katrine, quietly ; “nor am I 
sorry to give up that which I always thought much 
too fine for one like me. Something simple will 
suit me better; and I trust Wilhelm will not love 
me the less for my plain attire.” 

‘Perhaps not; nor any better,’’ said the dame, 
with a scornful toss of her head. ‘Only have a 
care that Meta do not outshine you in his eyes, that 
is all.” 

And, seeing the painful blush which this insinua- 
tion brought to the poor girl’s cheek, her tyrannical 
mistress turned away with a smile of satisfaction, 
and resumed, with new zeal, the culinary labors 
she had for a moment suspended, bidding Katrine 
make haste and complete the garlands, for she 
would not have such a litter of leaves and sticks 
about another day. The young girl, glad to be left 
unmolested, cheerfully obeyed, and proceeded to 
complete the garlands already commenced, and to 
weave others of different sizes from the dark sprigs 
of fir and flexile branches of ivy, which had been 
gathered for the purpose, and among the green 
leaves of which she mterspersed flowers, which 
she cut with amazing celerity, and in very good 
imitation of nature, from strips of various colored 
paper that lay on the table beside her. These beau- 
tiful wreaths—for beautiful they were—were de- 
signed to adorn the apartment in which, on that day 
week, Katrine was to plight her marriage vows to 
Wilhelm Getzler, the nephew of her mistress. 

In Germany, these elegant decorations are indis- 
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pensable whenever any festival, either public of 
private, is to be celebrated. At a marriage or a 
funeral, and, above all, at the merry season of 
Christmas, every dwelling, from the palace of the 
prince to the hut of the meanest peasant, is hung 
with them, and the different flowers of which they 
are composed indicate as plainly as words the na- 
ture of the occasion they are intended to grace. 
In those which Katrine now wove, she twined the 
rose and the forget-me-not, with other symbolical 
blossoms of equally tender meaning; but often, az 
she silently plied her task, an unbidden tear fell 
from her eyes, and hung sparkling like a dew-drop 
on the dark leaves of the ivy, for her heart had not 
its wonted buoyancy, and it yielded to a strange 
presentiment that the garlands she was weaving for 
her own bridal were destined to grace that of an- 
other. 

On the preceding morning, her lover had left her 
in anger, because she refused to accompany him te 
a fair, thinking it her duty, instead, to devote her- 
self to her sick uncle, a poor and lonely old man, 
who was, besides, the only relative she had in the 
world. Since then she ha’ not seen Wilhelm, and 
now, at the sound of every footstep, she turned her 
eye expectingly towards the door; but he came not. 
Noon passed, and he was still absent; and Katrine 
each moment felt more deeply how cruel was his 
unkindness, at a time especially when she most 
needed his affection and support. 

But the temper which he thus exhibited height- 
ened almost to agony a fear, which had often in- 
truded itself, that her union with Wilhelm would be 
productive of unhappiness She could not deny 
that he possessed too many of his aunt’s unamiable 
traits of character, though he had a far more com- 
passionate and kindly heart. Still, like her, he was 
irritated by the slightest opposition to his wishes ; 
and, though rarely vindictive, yet any fancied neg- 
lect or injury roused in him a thirst for revenge, 
which, at any personal risk or inconvenience, he 
would find occasion to gratify. His disposition, 
also, was tinctured with a degree of jealousy which 
often made him faney a rival where none existed, 
and led him to the indulgence of feelings that had 
embittered to the confiding Katrine many hours of 
their intercourse, Which might otherwise have been 
to both hours of golden enjoyment. Yet he had 
many redeeming points of character, and these had 
won her love. He was manly and generous, but 
too impulsive ; industrious, too, and steady in his 
habits; and he sustained a probity which had 
gained the entire confidence of his employer, Her- 
mann Desseldorf, a jeweler of repute in the city, 
who was so well satisfied with him that, more than 
once of late, he had given him reason to hope he 
might, in the course of another year, become a 
partner in the business. Desseldorf was also well 
pleased with the choice Wilhelm had made of a 
wife; for he saw Katrine at a grape-gathering m 
the autumn, and was so much struck with her mo- 
dest and gentle demeanor, that he warmly con- 
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gratulated the lover on his prospects, recommended 
that the marriage should not be long delayed, and 
proposed when his mother, with whom he now re- 
sided, should leave him in the spring to live with a 
married daughter in Berlin, to make his home with 
them until he should possess one of his own. 

Such was the present position of Katrine; and, 
notwithstanding the fears and doubts as to her 
future happiness, which would sometimes torment 
her, she still looked forward with pleasure to the 
termination of the weary bondage which, for six 
long years, she had endured beneath the sway of a 
harsh and exacting mistress. Grateful, indeed, she 
was for the shelter and protection that had been 
furnished to her, a helpless orphan, and for all the 
useful and practical knowledge she had been taught ; 
and too humble she was to permit the thought that, 
by her industry, her docility, her excellent judg- 
ment, and good sense, she had more than repaid all 
the benefits which had been selfishly bestowed upon 
her. At the time when Katrine became an inmate 
of the farm-house, she was living with her uncle, to 
whose charge, when she was about seven or eight 
years old, she had been consigned by her widowed 
mother on her death-bed. This man, Hans Gassen, 
was a maker of toys, which he hawked about the 
country far and wide, obtaining thereby, as ap- 
peared from his habits, but a mean and scanty live- 
lihood. While his sister lived, he occupied a cor- 
ner in her humble dwelling ; but, when she died, he 
took the child she had bequeathed to him, and who, 
with her mother, was the only living being that 
ever seemed to awaken one spark of affection in his 
breast, and renting a small garret in an obscure lane 
of the city, he removed thither with the little or- 
phan, and for several years shared with her the 
poor pittance on which he himself subsisted. 

Silent, and almost morose, as her uncle was in 
his demeanor, the child, early accustomed to his 
manner, entertained no dread of him, but domiciled 
herself at once in his miserable apartment; and, 
when the first tide of natural grief for her mother 
had subsided, began to take pride, young as she 
was, in exercising her female thrifi, by seeking to 
impart an air of comfort to her new and desolate 
abode. Recalling ever the neatness of her own 
humble home, she strove, as far as she was able, to 
make that in which she now dwelt resemble it; 
laboring daily with her smali hands to restore clean- 
liness to the dingy floor, and brightness to the rusty 
stove, which stood unlighted through many a win- 
try day, when a little genial warmth would have 
been a blessed boon to poor Katrine’s tender limbs. 
But she never murmured or complained; and, if 
old Hans did but relax his rigid features into half a 
smile as he looked upon her, and say, as he some- 
times did, “Good child! I would, for thy sake, 
this bitter poverty were not my lot; but God sends 
it, Katrine, and we must not repine at his will,”’ it 
would seem to her that a sunbeam suddenly entered 
the dark garret, and made all bright within it. 

There were days, however, when he scarcely 
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addressed to her a word, but sat mumbling unintel- 
ligibly to himself, as he carved and fashioned quaint 
figures of animals and men, which he soon taught 
the child to aid him in embellishing by a daub of 
paint, a shred or two of silk, or a tiny tuft of fea- 
thers, as each might require. In reward for her 
little labors, he once, in a fit of good humor, made 
her an image of St. Nicholas nearly a foot in height, 
which he placed on a shelf above her reach, that it 
might not be injured by handling; but in whose 
pouch at Christmas time some gift of sweetmeats or 
cakes was always found by the expecting child, the 
bounty not of her uncle, but of an old woman named 
Grutchen, who tenanted a room on the ground floor, 
and, with a little stock in trade of nuts and ginger- 
bread, made out to earn the trifle which supported 
her. She was a kind-hearted creature, and felt 
such pity for the pour orphan, who, when the old 
man was away with his toys, remained often alone 
for weeks together, that she showed her all the 
kindness in her power, and from her small earnings 
furnished her with many little comforts, and even 
necessaries, without which, in her uncle’s absence 
especially, Katrine must have suffered. 

These acts on the part of Grutchen awakened the 
strongest gratitude and affection in the young girl’s 
heart, and she longed for the time to arrive when 
she might be able, in some measure, to repay her 
good friend’s kindness, and also to alleviate the 
poverty of her uncle. For, notwithstanding his 
constant traffic in toys, going ferth often with his 
baskets full, and returning with them empty, the 
profits of his sales were never exhibited ; on the 
contrary, he complained ever of bad bargains, and 
of his heavy traveling expenses, which, since peo- 
ple had grown so inhospitable, consumed all, except 
a few kreutzers, that he could earn. Sometimes 
she thought he actually grudged her the poor morsel 
ate, for he would give divers hints of her grow- 
ing stout and tall, and of the need there was of her 
learning to earn her own living; hints that did not 
pass unheeded by Katrine ; for, though she some- 
times wept that her only relative should be willing 
to cast her off to the charity of a strange world, yet 
the wish to be instructed in such employments as 
belonged to her station and her sex, and as would 
enable her to provide for herself and aid those who 
had shown her such kindness as was in their power, 
daily gained strength within her, and matured into 
a fixed and earnest purpose. 

To effect this was now her object, and, though 
Grutchen promised to lend her aid, the Providence 
that shapes our course presented her an occasion 
of so doing sooner than she had hoped. 

One bitter December evening, pinched with cold 
and hunger—for & crust of black bread and a draught 
of sour whey, her morning meal, were all which had 
that day passed her lips—she was returning from the 
neighboring village, whither she had been to carry 
home somé Christmas toys which her uncle had 
promised, when she met Wilhelm Getzler, then a 
ta!l stripling of fourteen, accompanied by his aunt, 
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Dame Walframm, with whom he had been to at- 
tend a christening in the city. The dame cast a 
cold glance on poor Katrine as she passed, but the 
boy eyed her with a look of interest, not unmingled 
with pity, and, pausing, said— 

‘* Stop, good aunt, I have my pocket full of cakes, 
and this poor child, I am sure, looks as if she could 
eat some.”’ 

“Cakes, indeed !’’ echoed the unfeeling woman. 
“Tt were small charity, boy, to let her taste the 
difference between them and the musty bread 
which is her daily fare. Come on; we are yet 
half a mile from home, and the sun has just set be- 
hind the hills.” 

‘‘ Wait one moment,” said the lad, as he slipped 
half a dozen cakes into Katrine’s hand, who thanked 
him with a smile that broke like sunshine over her 
features, and gave to Wilhelm such a revelation 
of her beauty that he called out, eagerly, “‘ Pray 
wait, aunt, a moment, it is such a fair child! Her 
eyes are the color of the sky, and her hair is so 
smooth and bright, though her patched clothes show 
how very poor she is.”’ 

The dame, at this, slackened her pace somewhat, 
while Wilhelm asked Katrine a few questions, 
which she answered with such truthful simplicity, 
that he again, and still more earnestly, appealed to 
his companion to stop, adding, as a powerful motive 
for her compliance— 

‘*You have been searching, good aunt, for a 
young damsel to assist you in household cares, and 
here we happen on the very one, who, I warrant 
me, will serve you well.” 

Caught by anything which promised convenience 
or advantage to herself, the selfish woman turned 
back, and, fixing her keen eye on Katrine, asked 
her several questions touching her age and condi- 
tion, to all of which she replied in a manner that 
evinced equal ingenuousness and cleverness. The 
dame well knew old Hans and his toys, and, withal, 
moved with some touch of pity towards a child 
doomed to live with such a sour and sordid wretch, 
she proposed to take her at once into her service, 
and to “do well by her,” provided she proved her- 
self industrious and obedient. This Katrine readily 
promised ; and, pleased so readily to have obtained 
the situation she desired, and to be able to free her 
uncle from what he thought the burden of her 
maintenance, she proceeded on her homeward way 
with a light step and a lighter heart, which was 
rendered even more buoyant, when she related her 
adventure, by the approval she met with both from 
Hans and her friend Grutchen. 

In a week after this, Katrine entered on her new 
vocation, and in it she proved herself faithful and 
diligent ; patient, too, and sweet tempered, under 
all the provocations she was forced to endure from 
a mistress whose imperious temper, and often un- 
just requisitions, tested her severely. But, in her 
trials, she had the consolation of feeling that though 
often blamed, often, too, when she least deserved it, 
yet, in reality, her mistress appreciated her services 
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and her endeavors; nor was it seldom that she had 
the triumph of seeing her unswerving gentleness 
subdue the turbulent temper that strove to exert 
over her an arbitrary power. To do right was her 
constant aim, and her standard of right was the only 
true one—the precepts and example of Christ. 

From the day on which her service at the farm 
commenced, she hud found in Wilhelm Getzler a 
firm and true friend, ever ready to take her part, and 
to shield her, as far as was in his power, from 
blame. And this protecting kindness on his part, 
and the gratitude it awoke on hers, changed gradu- 
ally into a warm and tender attachment, which 
ended in a betrothal. Dame Walframm, however, 
had set her heart upon Wilhelm’s marrying Meta 
Kuhstall, the pretty, but vain daughter of a wealthy 
neighbor, who would bring him a substantial dowry, 
and, for a time, she violently opposed the proposed 
union. But her nephew had a will as strong as her 
own ; and, in this instance, it proved stronger, for 
she found herself forced to yield to his wishes; and, 
secretly convinced that the choice he had made 
would insure his happiness, she at length not only 
sanctioned it, but, as the time fixed for the marriage 
approached, she showed her interest by engaging 
earnestly in preparations for the event. 

All was going on smoothly and promised well, 
till old Hans was taken ill; and Katrine, though at 
this busy time her hands and her heart found full 
employment at home, felt it her duty to go and at- 
tend him. Inthis laudable purpose she was strenu- 
ously opposed both by her mistress and her lover; 
but, with all her gentleness, she possessed a firm- 
ness of purpose and a strength of principle which, 
when the voice of conscience told her she was 
right, forbade her being swerved from the path of 
duty, either by the threatenings of anger or the 
persuasions of affection. For several days, there- 
fore, she remained beside the old man’s sick bed, 
ministering to his comfort, and generously en- 
croaching on the little hoard which she had long 
been saving to purchase her marriage outfit, that 
she might provide him such things as his situation 
required. All this caused much disturbance to the 
inmates of the farm-house; and when at night, 
leaving her uncle to the care of Grutchen, she re- 
turned thither, it was but to meet reproaches from 
her mistress, and cold or averted looks from her 
lover. Her refusal to accompany him to the fair 
had filled up the measure of his discontent, and he 
purposely absented himself from the farm, in order 
to inflict upon her a punishment which she did not 
deserve. 

But her meek spirit had learned of Him, who 
preached forgiveness of injuries, to endure wrong 
and injustice with patience. So all day long she 
went on weaving garlands for her bridal, listening 
in vain hope for her lover’s footfall, and striving to 
banish the secret misgivings that seemed to whisper 
of some approaching calamity. ‘ He will come to- 
night, surely,”’ she said, inwardly, “and all will be 
well ; and, in one week’’—she checked herself; for 
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there was a prophetic feeling in her heart which 
forbade her to speak with assurance, even mental- 
ly, of the event that was in her thoughts. At that 
moment the outer door opened, and Katrine turned 
quickly round, confidently expecting to behold Wil- 
helm ; but it was old Grutchen, and she knew that 
her evil apprehensions were about to be realized. 

‘‘ Your uncle is worse, child, and has sent me to 
fetch you,” said the old woman. ‘He has had an 
ill turn since you left him, and I do not think he can 
hold out much longer; so you had best hasten, for 
it is not well to leave him lying there alone.” 

“I will come immediately, good Grutchen,” she 
«My task is finixhed for to-day, so that I 
suppose I may be spared.” 

«“ Not with my leave!’’ exclaimed her mistress. 
« This woman can take care of old Hans as well as 
yourself, and your duty is here, where I command 


said. 


you to stay.” 

« But I promised my poor uncle, ma’am. 
mised him if he grew worse to return to him, 
Katrine, pleadingly ; ‘“‘and I cannot think you will 
forbid my doing this, now that perhaps his last hour 
has arrived.” 

‘«« No, I will not forbid you,” said the dame ; ‘* but 
let me tell you that, if you persist in going, you not 
only incur my anger, but you run the risk of losing 
Wilhelm for ever. He is already vexed by your 
conduct, and this act will not do much to appease 
him.”’ 

“I cannot help it; no, I cannot,’ exclaimed the 
poor girl, earnestly. ‘And if he forsakes me be- 
cause [ do my duty, I ought willingly, perhaps, to 
give him up.” 

«“ Give him up, ha!’’ shouted her mistress; “and 
for a miserly o!d man, who grudged you a shelter 
beneath his roof, and cares no more for you—no, 
nor so much as he does for the trumpery toys that 
he spends his life in making.’’ 

«“ And if be does not,”’ said Katrine, mildly, “that 
is no reason why I should desert him, now when 
he is helpless and alone. He gaveme a home when 
I was homeless, and I will show my gratitude by 
doing for him all that I can do while he lies upon 
this bed of sickness.”’ 

“And supposing he dies; you will take upon 
yourself, I suppose, to see that he has decent burial,”’ 
said the dame, in a tone of derision. 

«“T have promised him to do so, ma’am; and I 


I pro- 
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will keep my word.” 
« Promised him!’’ echoed her mistress. ‘ The 
girl is a fool! Leave his old carcass to be dealt 
with by public charity, I tell you: else, if you ex- 
pend all your earnings in burying it, what have 
you left to buy your wedding gear, and the few 
household articles which every decent maiden 
expects to carry into her husband’s house on the 
day of her bridal ?”’ 

«“ Nothing, indeed, ma’am. Still, I must so act as 
to keep my conscience void of offence, if I would 
know happiness in my new home. And, if Wil- 


helm loves me as he once did, he will wait till”— 
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‘* Wait, forsooth !"’ interrupted her mistress, con- 
temptuously. ‘ No, that will he not; and he would 
be an ass if he did, when pretty Meta Kuhstall, with 
a richer dowry than ever Katrine Von Keefer will 
bring him, stands ready to become his bride at the 
first word of asking.”’ 

A bright glow spread itself over Katrine’s fair 
cheek at these words, and her heart swelled as 
though it would burst her bodice ; but, controlling 
her emotion, she said, in a voice tremulous, yet 
alwayx gentle— 

“And, if I thought another could be so easily 

chosen to fill my place, it would but render easier to 
me the performance of a sacred duty; nor ought I 
to feel any sorrow at his loss, if he can forsake me 
because I persist in doing what is right.” 
“ Hoity toity, wench!” exclaimed Dame Wal- 
framm, bursting with rage. ‘Things have come 
to a pretty pass when one like you takes such airs 
upon herself. When Wilhelm Getzler first stooped 
to mate himself with you, I told him he would live 
to see the folly of it, for it is an old saying and a 
true one, that the crane cannot build in the dove’s 
nest. And now go, if you will; but, harkee, if 
you are not back here betimes in the morning, it is 
small matter whether you come at all. But we 
will not, for that, have our merry-making spoiled. 
Meta can arrange the garlands; and, if you choose 
to sit moping in the old miser’s garret, I warrant 
me Wilhelm will not be fool enough to hang his 
harp upon the willow because of your absence.”’ 

As she said these words, she flung out of the 
kitchen in a towering passion; while Katrine, ac- 
customed as she was to similar storms, trembled at 
the consequences of this, aware that, in quitting the 
house under such circumstances, she might not 
only provoke Wilhelm to desert her, but also forfeit 
the protection of a home which had long sheltered 
her, and thus condemn herself to the desolate and 
friendless condition of her childhood. An instant 
she wavered, yet but an instant ; for a voice seemed 
to whisper in her ear, “ Be not tempted of evil ;” 
and, throwing her cloak over her shoulders, she 
bade the maid-servant, who pursued her work 
through all this scene with the most stolid indiffer- 
ence, tell Dame Walframm she should, if possid/e, 
be back by sunrise, and then sallied forth with 
Grutchen from the door of the farm-house. 

The early part of the cay had been clear and 
serene ; but, as evening approached, the weather 
had changed, the sky wore a dull, leaden hue, the 
wind whistled shrilly through the leafless trees, and 
large flakes of snow floated in the air, all indicating 
the rapid coming on of a winter storm. It was 
more than a mile to the entrance of the suburb in 
which old Hans dwelt, and part of the way they 
had to traverse a bleak open country, where there 
was neither tree nor hill to break the icy force of 
the blasts, which every moment became more cut- 
ting and severe. Katrine, however, had too many 
subjects of sad and gloomy thought within to feel 
much discomfort from the war of the elements 
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Her only concern was for poor old Grutchen; but 
she was hardy and vigorous for her years, and she 
trudged on bravely by her companion’s side till 
they reached the outskirts of the city, when the 
clouds, which for some time had been collecting in 
a dark mass, suddenly poured forth their contents 
in a fierce tempest of wind and hail, which com- 
pelled the wayfarers to seek shelter beneath a de- 
serted stall, where some half dozen persons had 
already, like themselves, fled for temporary refuge. 
{t was nearly dark, so that she could not distin- 
guish any of the group within; but, as she stood 
looking forth from the end of the stall, Wilhelm, 
who occupied an opposite corner without her per- 
ceiving him, approached and said, suddenly, in her 
ear— 

“ This is a stormy night for you to be wandering 
abroad, Katrine, and with such a companion, too, 
as that ugly old woman; though, to be sure, her 
looks are enough to keep danger at a distance.” 

There was something in this cruel ridicule of 
her good friend that grated sorely upon Katrine’s 
tender feelings; but, observing at once the sullen 
ill-humor evident in her lover’s tone, she said, 
gently— 

*“ You know, Wilbelm, all is not gold that glit- 
ters, neither is all dross that shines not so brightly 
as gold. Grutchen was so kind as to come for me 
through the cold, because my poor uncle is worse, 
and wished much to see me. Otherwise I should 
not have come out to-night, especially as I fear I 
have much displeased your aunt by doing so.” 

‘Oh, your first duty, of course, is to old Hans ; 
and, doubtless, he will endow you with all his 
worldly goods when he dies, as a rich reward for 
your care,’’ said Wilhelm, tauntingly. 

Katrine made no reply, but she raised her eyes to 
his with a look of mild reproach, which he felt, 
though he could not see it distinctly; but it brought 
a blush of shame to his cheek; and, angered still 
more by the hot suffusion, he said, peremptorily, but 
in a low tone, to avoid being overheard— 

‘“T am tired of this foolery, Katrine! For a week 
past you have been almost the whole time with this 
old uncle of yours, so that you have found hardly a 
moment to bestow on me. You remember, I sup- 
pose, that a week from this night is the time fixed 
for our wedding ; but how is it to take place if you 
do not stay at home to make ready for it ?”’ 

“IT know not,’ said Katrine, with a perplexed 
air—‘‘ I know not, indeed, unless you will consent 
to delay it for a few weeks, till I can have more 
leisure to prepare.” 

«“ Delay it!’ said Wilhelm, indignantly ; “ and 
just for the sake of an old man to whom you owe 
nothing.”’ 

«IT owe him much, Wilhelm; and, if I did not, he 
is my motlter’s brother. She loved him, and bade 
me be to him a daughter. And I should be unworthy 
to take upon me the duties of a wife, if [ could leave 
him to suffer and die alone while I thought only of 
my own happiness.”’ 

21% 
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“ But, before a week has passed, he may be dead 
and buried, foolish girl; and then will you sit and 
weep for him, rather than go to the altar, even if 
ill prepared, with your affianced husband ?”’ 

“Then, Wilhelm,” she said, hesitatingly, “ his 
illness and his funeral will have consumed so much 
of my little wealth that it will be beyond my power 
to appear as you wou!d wish your bride should do. 
Therefore I have counted upon your love to defer 
our marriage for a few weeks, or months, perhaps, 
till my industry can repair this want, when we may 
plight our hearts and hands free from self-reproach, 
and with a surer prospect of happiness than could 
be mine, at least, if I yielded to your wishes now.” 

* You have counted many times on my love, Ka- 
trine, and it did not deceive you; but for once you 
have counted in vain,”’ he said, in an excited tone. 
‘« And let me tell you, too, that I think your excuse 
a false one; ay, ever since the day of the grape- 
gathering, when Hermann Desseldorf turned your 
head with his flattery, you have not been like your- 
self. But I warn you not to raise your hopes to 
him, for his pride would quickly dash them to the 
earth. One word more, and I have done.”’ And, 
in a deep, low voice, he added, “* There shall be a 
bridal on this day week, and it shall be mine— 
yours, too, if you will—but, if not, there is another 
whom you know, and she shall stand in your 
place !”’ 

As he finished these words, without waiting for a 
reply, he turned from her and disappeared in the 
darkness without. Katrine remained for a moment 
transfixed by amazement, and almost unable to be- 
lieve she had heard aright those threatening words; 
but still they sounded harshly in her ears, and her 
heart swelled almost to bursting, and scalding tears 
fell fast from her eyes as she recalled their cruel 
purport. 


proceed on their way, as the violence of the brief 


The voice of Grutchen, urging her to 


storm had now abated, aroused her from her mo- 
mentary torpor, and she followed her from the stall, 
which all had left, except one individual, who sat 
with his head bowed down, seemingly asleep, upon 
an empty bench. 

It was quite dark by the time Katrine reached her 
uncle’s attic, the door of which stood ajar; and, 
assuming a cheerful look, she pushed it softly open 
All was still within the miserable 
ehamber, and it was with difficulty she found a 
match with which to strike a light; for the fire, 
during Grutchen’s absence, had gone quite out in 
the stove, and the old man lay extended on his nar- 
row pallet apparently insensible, and actually blue 
with the cold. Katrine’s kind heart ached as she 
gazed on him, and, forgetting in his misery her own 
secret troubles, she cast aside her cloak, and re- 
kindling the fire, warmed a little of the soup which 
she had brought with her, and fed him gently with 
a few spoonfulls of the nourishing liquid. It seemed 
at once to revive him, for he swallowed it engerly ; 
and shortly opening his eyes, he fixed them upon 
her with a look of affection which she had seldom 


and entered. 
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seen in them before, and which at this moment 
touched her deeply. Bending towards him, she 
said, soothing! y— 

«] have come to nurse you, dear uncle, and I 
will not leave you again till you are well.” 

He smiled faintly, and, pressing her hand, mur- 
mured, ‘Good child! good child!’ Then, yielding 
to the drowsiness which crept over him, he closed 
his eyes and sank into a deep sleep. Katrine sat 
by him till late in the evening, and then spreading 
her bed on the floor beside his, she lay down, 
wearied in mind and body, to seek the repose she 
needed. But the cold looks and withering words 
of Wilhelm haunted her, and would have driven 
sleep from her eyes, even had the wants of the sick 
man, which obliged her frequently to rise, permitted 
her to enjoy it. With the first dawn of morning 
she was up, and, by her neat-handed industry, soon 
imparted to the squalid chamber an air of cleanli- 
ness and order, which ever carries with it, in the 
humblest dwelling, some idea of comfort. 

Day after day passed on with slight apparent 
change in old Hans, who lay most of the time ina 
sort of stupor, except when aroused by his kind 
nurse to take the spoonful of soup, or the drop of 
wine, which she offered him. To leave him in this 
state and return to the farm-house was impossible ; 
but, hoping the anger of Dame Walframm was 
somewhat mollified by a night of rest, she dispatched 
Grutchen thither, the day after she left it, to say she 
would be back as soon as possible, but at present 
she could not leave her uncle, who was very ill, 
and, im all probability, would live but a short time. 
The answer she received from her mistress was, 
“« That, as she had left the farm against her advice, 
she might wait till she was sent for before she 
showed herself there again.’?” A message which, 
even had she been at liberty, would have forbidden 
her venturing there uncalled. 

Neither did Wilhelm seek her at her post of 
duty ; but, several times during these lonely days, 
a basket containing comforting articles of food for 
the sick, and wholesome ones for the well, was 
thrust inside the chamber door, and, before the 
bearer of these bounties could be discovered, he, or 
she, had disappeared down the narrow and crooked 
staircase, and escaped unseen. But, to her lover’s 
thoughtful affection, Katrine’s faithful heart ascribed 


these gifts—erroneously, as it afterwards proved. . 


But, at that time of doubt and suffering, this belief 
spared her the pain of supposing herself an object 
of his utter neglect. Yet it could not prevent her 
feeling deeply wounded by his total absence. An- 
gry as he was when they parted, she had such faith 
in his love that she confidently thought it would 
shortly quench his resentment, and that he would 
seek her to ask her forgiveness for his unworthy 
insinuations, and to encourage her, as he should 
have done from the first, in the performance of her 
seyf-sacrificing and arduous duty. 

But he came not; and the week was wearing 
fast away, at the termination of which their mar- 
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riage was to be solemnized. Silently she suffered, 
and not even to Grutchen, who came always at 
night to relieve her weary watches, did she breathe 
a word of murmur or complaint. Cheerfully she 
devoted, not only her time and strength, but most 
of the little sum which was to have been her wed- 
ding portion, to relieve the wants of her poor rela- 
tive, and to make in his last hours all things quiet 
and comfortable about him. And grateful to her 
heart were the expressions of love towards her 
which, even in his few moments of consciousness, 
broke from his lips; and grateful, too, was she that 
He, who so sorely tried her, also gave her strength 
to overcome temptation, and joy in the conscious- 
ness of having faithfully performed her duty. 

And so arrived the day which was to make 
Katrine a wife, and its earliest dawn found her 
watching beside her uncle’s dying bed, who, it was 
now apparent, had not many hours to live. Grut- 
chen had left her at daybreak ; and, as she sat alone, 
her mind filled with thoughts of that solemn future 
which extends beyond the curtain of time—whose 
events seemed to her at this moment, in compari- 
son, but as the trifles of children—a low tap at 
the door aroused her; and, opening it, she started 
on beholding Wilhelm. His look was grave, and, 
as soon as she appeared, he said, coldly, and with- 
out any other greeting— 

‘« Katrine, this is the day named for our marriage, 
and I come now to know your final determination 
respecting it. I have kept away on purpose that 
you might have time to reflect, before I asked again 
if you intend this day to fulfil your solemn promise. 
Tell me briefly, yes or no; for the question must 
be decided now.”’ 

« Wilhelm, my poor uncle is dying, and you will 
not, I am sure, ask me to leave him alone at such a 
moment,’’ she said, gently. 

‘«T am answered, then; and you refuse to fulfil 
your engagement ?”’ he said, sternly. 

“T cannot fulfil it now,” she said, firmly. “No, 
not at present, Wilhelm; and the reason why I 
would delay it for a while I have told you, and 
trusted you would approve.”’ 

** But I do not,” he said, angrily. ‘I think it a 
false excuse. My aunt has all things in readiness 
for a wedding, and I will not be balked by your 
folly. We must be married this night, or not at all !”’ 

‘Let it be not at all, then!’ said Katrine, her 
meek spirit roused by his unfeeling conduct. “If 
you loved me as you once did, you would not wound 
me by such bitter words; and, if I am no longer 
dear to you, it is better, yes, far better, that we 
should part.” 

Her voice faltered as she said this, and tears, 
which she could no longer restrain, poured from 
her eyes ; but, unmoved by them, he replied, coldly— 

« Be it so, Katrine; we are no longer bound to 
each other. Farewell, and may you not have cause 
to repent the words you have just now spoken !” 
And, so saying, he turned away and abruptly de- 
parted. 
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Katrine felt that the die was cast, and her fate 
finally decided; and, though stunned for a moment 
by the certainty that the fond hopes and plans of 
years were suddenly crushed for ever, yet indigna- 
tion at the unjust and cruel treatment she had re- 
ceived soon dried up her tears, and mitigated the 
pain and mortification she endured. ‘Towards even- 
ing Hans Gassen breathed his last; and that even- 
ing which was to have witnessed her gay bridal 
she spent, aided by Grutchen, in preparing for their 
last resting-place the mortal remains of her only 
earthly relative. She had often promised the old 
man during his lifetime, and again in his last sick- 
ness, that he should not be buried by public charity, 
a circumstance which he seemed greatly to dread. 
This promise it was, of course, her purpose to fulfil, 
though she knew that the funeral expenses would 
empty her slender purse of the lasi kreutzer, and then 
furnish an insufficient sum without the sale of all 
the movables which the meagre apartment con- 
tained. 

These, therefore, were disposed of by Grutchen to 
a friend of hers, who wished to rent the room, and 
the trifle they brought was considerately paid before 
possession was given, by the new occupant. On 
the day succeeding his death, the toy-maker was 
buried, and the funeral, through the exertions of his 
dutiful niece, was conducted decently and in order. 
Many persons in Hans’s own walk in life, in whose 
humble dwellings he with his baskets of toys had 
long been a familiar guest, and always a welcome 
one to the younger members of the household, came 
to pay a last tribute to his poor remains, and to lay 
on his coffin the scanty garlands which, throughout 
Germany, are the universal testimony of respect and 
affection at the grave, and of joy and gladness at 
every festive gathering. 

Slight reason, indeed, had Katrine to regret the 
loss of her sordid relative, yet his image was so 
closely associated with all her childish recollec- 
tions, and so linked with the memory of her mother, 
that he seemed to her the only being on whom she 
had any claim; and, now that he was gone, she 
felt that she stood alone in the world, unconnected 
by any tie of blood with one individual of the hu- 
man family, nor likely, now that Wilhelm had 
proved false to her, to form those new and endear- 
ing ties which it is the natural desire of every wo- 
man’s heart to cement. Oppressed with the sense 
of her loneliness, she returned, sorrowful and sad, 
from the grave of her uncle to the desolate garret, 
from which he had been borne forth never more to 
return. 

She was homeless and forsaken—forsaken of all 
save her Father in heaven, in whom she had early 
learned to place her trust, and in whose ear, casting 
herself upon her knees beside the bed where her 
uncle had expired, she poured forth the prayer of a 
wounded and humble heart, and besought of Him 
strength to sustain her in all the trials of her life, 
and a trusting faith to guide her safely in her lonely 
pilgrimage to the blessed haven of her re-t. Long 
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and earnestly ste prayed; and, in that hour of still 
and fervent communion with her Maker, he seemed 
to draw nigh unto her, and to be, indeed, a present 
reality to her soul. When she arose, her before 
troubled countenance was bright and serene, and 
though traces of tears were in her eyes, their glance 
was upward, and the light on which they gazed 
shed its divine radiance into the innermost recesses 
of her spirit, filling it with that calm peace, that 
trusting hope which earth gives not, nor can take 
away. 

The shades of twilight had deepened while she 
remained at her devotions, and the chamber, when 
she arose, would have been profoundly dark, but for 
the dancing flame which shone through the crevices 
of the stove, into which she had cast a few fagots 
on her entrance, for the night was damp and chill, 
and they still continued blazing, illuminating with 
their friendly gleam the low and narrow room, 
As she turned around, she started on beholding 
the figure of a man, standing in a broad stream 
of light that issued from the mouth of the stove. 
He was earnestly regarding her; and perceiving at 
a glance that it was not Wilhelm Geizler, as she at 
first supposed, she was passing in alarm to the door 
when he moved towards her, and said, in a gentle 
voice— 

“ Do not be frightened, Katrine ; I mean you no 
harm; but I wish to speak with you for a few mo- 
ments, if you will grant me leave.’’ , 

The soothing tone of the speaker, together with 
another hasty look, reassured her, for she instantly 
recognized in him Wilhelm’s master, Hermann 
Desseldorf. 

“T pray you to forgive me,” he continued, “ for 
intruding on your privacy. I knocked twice, and, 
receiving no answer, ventured to enter, for the door 
stood partly open, and I was desirous of seeing you 
to-night.” 

“ There needs no excuse, sir,’’ said Katrine, 
slightly agitated. ‘ But I trust you bring me no ill 
tidings ; nothing of —of’’—she hesitated, deeply 
blushing, and he finished the sentence for her. 

“ Of Wilhelm Getzler, you would say. No, no- 
thing, Katrine, that ought to cause you disturbance.”’ 
He paused a moment, and then added, ‘‘ But you 
know, perhaps, that he was married last night to 
Meta Kuhstall ?” 

A faint exclamation fell from the poor girl’s lips 
at this confirmation of her lover’s faithlessness, and, 
turning deadly pale, she grasped the back of the 
chair beside which she stood for support. 

‘* Nay, you do not well to regret such a one,’ 
said the jeweler, kindly. ‘He is not worthy of 
you, Katrine; had he been, he would but have 
loved you the better for your resolution, at all risk~, 
to do your duty, instead of basely deserting you, as 
he has done, in a time of trial and of trouble. You 
marvel how I know all this; but I was among the 
group in the old stall when you took shelter there 
from the storm, and will you forgive me when I tell 
you that I suffered myself to overhear the conversa- 
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tion which there passed between you and your un- 
worthy lover? And, having heard that, you may 
be sure I have let nothing relating to your conduct, 
or to Wilhelm’s, pass without my observation since. 
But do not think that, in thus acting, I was stimu- 
lated by idle curiosity. Some particulars had come 
to my knowledge of the tyranny exercised over you 
by Dame Walframm, and the meek spirit with 
which you endured it; this called forth my interest 
m your welfare, which I thought was to be secured 
by your union with Wilhelm, till the night of meet- 
ing you in the stall, when all that I heard from him 
changed my opinion, and convinced me that I had 
been mistaken. I am aware also of the cruel neg- 
lect with which he has treated you since you have 
been in attendance on your uncle, and of his visit to 
you yesterday morning; also of what passed be- 
tween you, as it was related to me by one, a good 
friend of yours, who overheard all. Notwithstand- 
ing which, I confess I was somewhat surprised to 
learn to-day that he really put his threat in execu- 
tion, and was married last night. Heaven help the 
foolish girl who has been rash enough to wed him 
under such circumstances !—though well, indeed, 
does she deserve the fate which you have been so 
fortunate as to escape.’’ 

“Oh, sir,” said Katrine, brushing away the fall- 
ing tears, ‘I can forgive his faithlessness to me, for 
sure I am he was urged to it by his aunt, who had 
ever a desire that he should marry Meta. But he 
does not love her; and I[ fear that wretchedness 
will be the portion of both.” 

“ And, if so, it will be no more than they deserve, 
Katrine ; they who sow the wind must expect to 
reap the whirlwind ; for, even in this life, there is a 
just retribution to the evil and the good, not perhaps 
in outward circumstances, but in the goadings or 
the peace of the ever-living conscience. Enough 
now of him; let me speak to you a moment of 
yourself. Tell me, and truly, if you have any friend 
to lend you aid in this your hour of need and deso- 
lation ?”” 

‘* None, sir, upon earth, except the poor woman 
who lives below, and she has ever been to mea 
true and generous friend since the lonely days of 
my childhood. But I should be ungrateful to repine 
at my lot while health and strength are granted me 
to earn for myself an honest livelihood ; and this | 
must now strive to do by seeking service with some 
kind mistress, who will give me the quiet shelter 
of a home.” 

“Since such is your intention,” said the young 
man, “ [ can forthwith direct you to one who will 
not only protect you from wrong, but love and 
cherish you for the goodness which they, who have 
tt not themselves, know not how to prize in you. 
My mother, Katrine, is at this very moment in 
vearch of a young girl like yourself to manage for 
her the concerns of her household ; and, if it is your 
choice to accept this situation, I promise that you 
will find her service no irksome task. In six 
months she goes to Berlin to reside with my sister, 
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and you shall then accompany her thither, or, if you 
prefer remaining here, we will then provide for you 
another kind mistress and a peaceful home.” 

Tears of joy filled Katrine’s eyes at this proposal, 
and her heart leaped up in gratitude to her heavenly 
Father for his protecting care and love. For a mo- 
ment, however, the remembrance of Wilhelm’s un- 
just taunt respecting his master’s flattery, which, in 
truth, had never been administered to her, came 
like a cloud upon this brightening gleam of fortune ; 
but instantly the thought arose, ‘“‘ Why should I let 
a few angry words bar me from the home whose 
door God has opened to me in my misfortunes?” 
And, casting away all fear of ridicule or reproach, 
she said, with grateful earnestness— 

“ Oh, sir, how can I ever thank you for your kind- 
ness to me, a poor and friendless girl ? for, to become 
even the servant of Madame Desseldorf, of her 
whose goodness is the praise of all tongues, is 
greater happiness than I deserve.” 

« Not her servant, Katrine, but her friend and her 
companion,” said Hermann, touched by the poor 
girl’s deep emotion. “ She knows the story of your 
wrongs and trials, and it is by her wish that I make 
you this proposal. Shall we consider it all settled, 
and may | tell her that you will be with her to 
morrow ?” 

“Oh yes, I aave nothing now to keep me here,’ 
she said, glancing sadly round the room; “and 
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such a change will be a blessing to me.” 

«And is there anything here that you wish to 
take with you, or to dispose of before you go, 
Katrine ?”’ 

«« Nothing, sir, except this small box, which holds 
all my wardrobe, and which I can take in my hand. 
The little furniture which the room contains, poor 
as it is, has been sold, and the trifle which it brought 
is already expended in defraying necessary ex- 
penses.”’ 

‘Still, if there be anything, Katrine, though, in 
truth, there does not seem much here that one 
would covet—still, if there be the slightest article 
which you would like to keep in memory of your 
uncle, I pray you to say so, and let me have the 
privilege of leaving the price of it here, where its 
first purchaser may find it.” 

“ Ah, sir, your goodness makes a child of me,” 
she said, brushing away the grateful tears as she 
spoke ; “but I need not take advantage of it, as the 
only thing which my uncle himself gave me I have 
kept, and intend to take with me. It is the image 
of St. Nicholas which stands yonder, a mere toy, 
and of no value to any one except myself. But he 
made it for me when I was a child, and I recollect 
his telling me that it was all he should ever be- 
queath me, and that I must never part with it, nor 
must [ ever, while he lived, remove it from the 
shelf where it now stands.” 

“ That was an odd whim of the old man’s,”’ said 
the jeweler, as, moving across*the room, he laid his 
hand on the image to lift it up; but it rexisted his 
efforts to rai-e it from its place. 
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‘It is fastened to the shelf, sir, to prevent its 
being overturned by accident,’’ said Katrine; 
‘* though, indeed, there was small danger of that, as 
the platform on which the figure stands is filled with 
lead, to render it firm and steady.” 

‘« He must have had a great reverence for the old 
saint, who, I hope, in return, was very lavish of his 
gifts at Christmas time,”’ said the jeweler, smiling. 
‘* But I must be going. Our bargain ‘is sealed, 
Katrine, is it not, and I may tell my mother to ex- 
pect you before noon to-morrow ?” 

« Yes, sir, I will not fail to come,” she said ; and, 
bidding her good night, he hurried away. 

Katrine slept sweetly that night, for she dreamed 
that her mother stood beside her, wearing a resplen- 
dent crown, and that, as she gazed on it wondering, 
the beautiful spirit said, “It is a crown of glory 
now, Katrine; but it was woven from the thorns of 
earth.”” When she awoke, those words were ring- 
ing in her ears, and she felt that a voice from Hea- 
ven had spoken to her spirit, giving it new faith and 
courage to press fearlessly on in the arduous path 
of duty. 

At the appointed hour, she repaired to the abode 
of Madame Desseldorf, where she was received 
with a kindness and cordiality which, as she had 
ever been a stranger to it before, moved her almost 
to tears. The family, besides Hermann and his 
mother, consisted of two little girls of eight and ten, 
his sisters, a maid-servant, and a boy; and the ap- 
pearance of everything in the household indicated 
order, harmony, and peace. Katrine’s duties were 
light, but responsible : she was invested with the 
keys of the cellar and the pantry ; she had also the 
oversight of the kitchen, and, when not actively em- 
ployed there or elsewhere, she sat at her needle 
with Madame Desseldorf, who was sometimes en- 
gaged in the instruction of her young daughters, and 
often read aloud, to the great delight and edification 
of Katrine, who possessed an intelligent and inquir- 
ing mind, that thirsted eagerly for knowledge. 

Never had the poor girl known such happiness as 
she now enjoyed; and, though sometimes the re- 
membrance of Wilhelm fell like a shadow upon the 
sunshine of her heart, his cruel and unmanly con- 
duct towards her had struck at the very root of 
her affection, and, almost unconsciously to herself, 
withered its verdant promise to the dust. But not 
desolate was left the soil in which it had flourished, 
for in it sprang up new and sweet affections, which 
were daily nourished by the kind words and kinder 
acts of those among whom she felt it a blessing to 
abide. 

Nor was it long before all in that family circle 
felt and acknowledged the enhanced comfort and 
cheerfulness of their home, since she had become 
its inmate. It seemed ever as if their very wishes 
were anticipated by her; the children, especially, 
idolized her; and her industry, her neatness, and, 
above all, her constant good humor, were like per- 
petual sunshine, diffusing gladness and serenity 


through the whole household. There were mo- 
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ments when Katrine trembled, lest some untoward 
circumstance should occur to disturb this peaceful 
and happy life. She knew the vindictive temper 
of her former mistress, and from that quarter only 
3ut her new. friends were re- 
solved to protect her from avy claim or assault that 
might be made against her. But, as it happened, 
none were brought; for Dame Walframm, con- 
scious that she could not justify her treatment of the 
poor girl, studiously avoided every place where she 
might possibly stand a chance of meeting either Her- 
mann or his mother; while Wilhelm, ashamed of his 
base conduct, and already punished for it by the 
fretful and selfish temper of his wife, which made 
his home a scene of constant discord and confusion, 
feared even to show himself in the presence of his 


she dreaded evil. 


master. 

Day after day, under some paltry pretence, he 
forbore to appear in his wonted place of business, 
till Hermann, understanding but too well the motive 
of his continued absence, which pronounced his 
self-condemnation, dismissed him, without requiring 
an interview, from his employ, and immediately 
engaged another to fill his place. Angry, indeed, 
he was at being thus discharged ; but this was only 
the commencement of his misfortunes, for, though 
he rented a small shop in another part of the city 
and began business for himself, he never prospered. 
Meta quarreled with his aunt, and so far involved 
him in her dispute that both were banished from 
the house, and forbidden ever to set foot in it again ; 
while his own home was so wretched that the un- 
happy husband fell into irregular and intemperate 
habits, which soon completed the ruin that his first 
departure from truth and principle had originated. 

Hermann marked the fall of one whom he had so 
trusted and esteemed with sorrow; but he never 
pronounced his name in Katrine’s presence, exceed- 
ingly anxious that the wound she had received 
should be closed without irritation by the balm of 
kindness and affection. Day by day, he saw her 
growing more cheerful and gay, till the pity with 
which he at first regarded her warmed, as he 
marked the beautiful consistency of her character, 
and the perfect simplicity and singleness of her 
heart, into a feeling of deep and ardent attachment. 
Nor was she slow to mark the daily life of Her- 
mann, and grew familiar with all his generous and 
noble qualities. The contrast between him and 
Wilhelm struck her forcibly ; but she was not con- 
scious that the pleasure which his presence in the 
domestic circle gave her arose from any senti- 
ment more tender than gratitude, till he one day 
told her simply and directly that he loved her, and 
had his mother’s sanction for asking her to become 
his wife. Then the veil fell from her heart, and, 
though startled to find that another had so soon dir- 
placed Wilhelm, she did not say him nay 

The engagement made, it was soon settled that 
the marriage should take place early in the spring, 
that Katrine might be installed in her new dignity 


before Madame Desseldorf set out for Berlin But, 
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as Christmas was just at hand, all preparations for 
the expected event were deferred till its gayeties 
were over; and this year, on account of their bro- 
ther’s betrothal, the little girls were to have more 
than their usual share of sport. Christmas eve 
came, and a family party, young and old—for she 
had a score of relatives in the city—were assembled 
ut Madame Desseldorf’s. Katrine’s skill and taste 
had been put in requisition for the occasion; and, 
the moment tea was over in the dining-hall, at the 
sound of a bell, the children, hearing the sound, 
clapped their hands with joy, and the elders of the 
company arose, in delighted expectation, and ad- 
vanced towards the door of the little saloon. 

It flew open, presenting a scene of light and beau- 
ty that almost verified the glowing pictures of fairy- 
land. Lovely garlands intermixed with lamps 
adorned the wails, and at the far end of the room 
stood a table, crescent-formed, and covered with a 
drapery of scarlet cloth, on which were laid gifts 
for every individual present, of every variety, and 
adapted to suit every taste. From the centre of the 
table arose the Christmas tree in all its sheen, taper- 
ing and verdant, loaded with innumerable toys, 
with gilded fruit, and with delicate confectionery, 
that hung from every twig, and illuminated with a 
hundred wax tapers of various colors, that gleamed 
among the rich green foliage with a soft and star- 
like lustre. Beneath the boughs of the tree, ona 
carpet of emerald moss, stood the image of St. 
Nicholas ; for the children said, ‘‘ Good Pelznichel,”’ 
as he is called in Germany, “ should be present to 
witness our pleasure when we receive his boun- 
teous gifis;’’ and, to please them, Katrine brought 
the figure forth from her chamber and placed it on 
the table, to preside over the festivities of the 
evening. 

Exclamations of surprise and pleasure burst from 
every lip when this scene was revealed to them, 
and young and old, after the first delighted survey 
was over, hastened to claim and admire the gifts 
which were appropriated Jo each. Katrine had 
seen and arranged them all; but little was she pre- 
pared for the sight of that which was designed for 
herself, and which had been left on the table after 
she quitted the room ; nor did she now perceive it 
till, amidst a general cry of joyful surprise, every 
finger pointed to St. Nicholas, who stood half enve- 
loped in the light folds of a bridal dress, which lay 
at his feet, on which was inscribed, “ To Katrine, 
from her guardian saint ;’’ towards this he pointed 
with one hand, and with the other held forth the 
marriage crown of orange blossoms. 

Katrine, heedless of the congratulations poured 
into her ear by every one around, gazed on the 
beautiful gift for a moment in utter astonishment ; 
then her full heart swelled almost to bursting, for 
she knew well the kind and generous hand from 
whence came that beautiful gift; and, with eyes 
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filled to the brim, she turned towards Madame Des- 
seldorf, and throwing her arms around her neck, 
pressed her quivering lips in silence on her cheek. 

“It is a blessed saint, Katrine,” said her kind 
friend, as she smilingly returned her caress; “ for 
he has brought bright hours and happy hearts to us 
all since the hour in which our roof first sheltered 
him.” 

She was interrupted by a sound as of metal falling 
on the floor, accompanied by a burst of surprise still 
louder than any which had preceded it; and, press- 
ing through the group in the centre of the room, she 
saw her nephew, Carl Hansell, holding in his hand 
the head and shoulders of St. Nicholas, the lower 
part of the image, as he raised it from the table, 
having been forced off by its weight, and, as it fell 
to the floor, a perfect shower of gold poured forth 
from its capacious aperture. 

‘What can this mean?’ exclaimed Madame 
Desseldorf; and, springing forward, she snatched 
up a small slip of paper which her quick eye dis- 
cerned among the glittering heap. Holding it up to 
the light, she read these words— 


“ To Katrine Von Keefer, my dutiful niece, as the 
reward of her goodness and affection, I leave the 
sum of one thousand louis, contained in the image 
of St. Nicholas, which my hands fashioned for her 
in her childhood. It is the earnings of my labor. 
May she live long to enjoy it! 

(Signed) ‘ Hans Gassen.”’ 

Touched to the heart by this proof of her poor 
uncle’s love, Katrine murmured, as she leaned 
weeping on the shoulder of her lover— 

“* Would he had used this wealth to make his own 
life comfortable! I need it not, since sure I am 
that this dowry of gold will render me no dearer to 
the generous heart which sought me in my poverty 
and grief.’’ 

“You are right, dear Katrine,’’ whispered Her- 
mann; ‘as I first loved you, so I love you now, in 
all fortunes the same; for I know that the soul 
which, like yours, has learned to rise above the 
earth, cannot be tainted by its dross.” 

‘A thousand louis, Katrine! See what it is to 
be good,’’ shouted Carl, at this moment, after hav- 
ing counted the sum upon the table. ‘“ But who 
would have thought,’’ he added, “ of ever looking 
in this old image for such a treasure? It is enough 
to make one take to the worship of saints for the 
rest of their lives.” 

With these words, the gay party obeyed the call 
to supper, where the health of Hermann and his 
fortunate bride was drank amid many warm wishes 
for their prosperity and happiness; wishes which 
were amply fulfilled in their union, which proved 
one of such rare harmony and felicity as can only 
be the result of practical piety and virtue. 
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‘« Though ’tis all but a dream at the best, 
And still, when happiest, soonest o’er.”’ 
Old Song. 


“ You will find your clean muslins in the prune 
box, in the first tray, my love,’’ said Mrs. Palmer, 
pointing to the large traveling trunk that had just 
been brought to the door. “They are in excellent 
order, and I would advise you to keep them so. By 
looking them over before you send them to the 
wash, and setting a stitch here and there, it can 
easily be done. A stitch in time saves nine, you 
know. And be sure you write from Boston.”’ 

«“ Yes, mamma,”’ the daughter answered dutifully 
to these closing maternal instructions. 

‘‘The Gorams will no doubt be waiting for you 
with their carriage at the depot; and you will find 
a nice lunch in your hand-basket, so you need not 
leave the cars at Springfield. If you wear your 
pink muslin in Boston, be very careful about the 
flounces when you pack it again. I was quarter 
of an hour last night in getting them so there was 
no danger of rumpling. And do be careful about 
It will never look so well again 

If you need a blanket shawl 


that Swiss lawn. 

is washed. 
this winter write home before the box goes; and 
be sure you send your measure, if those shoes give 
I do hope the Gorams will get my letter! I 
am quite distressed about your having to go on 
alone ; but I console myself with the reflection that 


after it 


out. 


it is not necessary for you to change cars, even; and 
you know the route so perfectly.” 

« Yes, mamma,”’ Miss Flora returned again, evi- 
dently much more interested in the non-arrival of 
the expected cab than the parting counsel of her 
only parent. ‘Oh, here it comes !’’ she called out, 
with more animation than had before been exhibit- 
ed, as her brother Howard appeared mounted be- 
side the driver of the belated vehicle. 

She caught up a green veil, the hand-basket, and a 
Harper novel, which was to beguile the tediousness 
of the day’s solitary journey, and, in a moment 
more, had left the threshold of home as unconscious- 
ly and as carelessly as if she were parting for a day 
instead of the long autumn term. Her mother’s 
affectionate kiss was hastily returned, and her little 
sister Nannie shrunk away, mortified and hurt that 
there was none proffered to her. Our young hero- 
ine was too much excited with the prospect of her 
first independent journey to feel very deeply the 
trifling inconvenience of parting; and, while her 
mother returned to her deserted apartment to see 
if anything had been left, and to deplore for the 
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had delayed his trip, in time to procure another 
escort for Flora, the subject of her reveries was 
busily entertaining her brother, some five years 
older than herself, with anecdotes of the students, 
who were permitted to call on them once a week, 
particularly Frank Goram, the brother of her friend 
Lucy, ‘‘ He was certainly the most stylish of them 
all. So particular about his gloves, and had the 
loveliest little cane with a dog’s head on it.’”?” How- 
ard seemed to thiuk he must be quite worth know- 
ing, and pulled up his stiff collar with a nod of ap- 
proval. 

‘¢Oh, you must come to our next examination,”’ 
continued his sister; ‘“‘I ’ve talked to the girls so 
much about you. Jane Harrison says if you are 
anything like me, you must be magnificent. She is 
such a sweet girl! She never flatters ; and I hate 
flattery; don’t you, Howard? Then Elise—you 
don’t know what a time I had to get her to let me 
have her miniature when I came home. She was 
so afraid I would show it to you. And I begged, 
and teazed,and promised. To tell the truth, I don’t 
like her brother at all, though we corresponded in 
postscripts all last winter. When I came to see 
him, oh my! if you ’ll believe it, he had red hair, 
and a wart near his nose! But he writes sweet 
poetry; and I have a splendid original piece he 
sent me for my album, called, ‘I'll think of thee! 
I ’ll think of thee!’ and it tells about ‘ morning gild- 
ing bower and tree,’ and ‘twilight over mount and 
lea,’ and winds up with, ‘ dost thou ever think of 
me?’ Jane said she should consider it quite a de- 
claration ; but I never thought he was serious, of 
course.”’ 

There ’s no telling how far Howard might have 
been enlightened upon the subject of his sister’s 
correspondents and admirers, if they had not by this 
time reached the depot, where she was eagerly oc- 
cupied in looking for a seat “on the shady side of 
the car, that did not ride backwards, and was near 
the centre, as she believed that to be safest.”’” Then 
she actually bethought herself to send her love to 
her mother, and, with a hope Howard would write 
soon, and a last caution from him not to put her head 
out of the window while the train was in motion, 
the brother and sister parted. 





The term had already commenced at Rockhill 
Seminary, and the stage deposited Miss Flora, so/is, 
at its white wooden, Grecian portico. She was 
one of the leaders, by virtue of vacations always 
passed in the city, a box of jewelry, all the new 
fashions, and a package of dainties from home every 
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half term, sent by her fond and ever-thoughtful mo- 
ther. No wonder that she had been “ dreadfully 
missed’’ in the opening week, and that she believed 
it when the girls crowded round and told her so. 
Flora, as the dionée of the hour, was quite in her 
element. First, her hair was examined. ‘ Oh, 
would she show them how to do those elegant Gre- 
cian braids? Only Jane Harrison knew how to do 
it, and she wouldn’t show a soul.”?” Then the 
charms suspended to her watch-chain were brought 
into notice, with exclamations of delight over the 
“ lovely little slipper! the sweet silver mug! the 
splendid agate heart! and the magnificent coral 
toothpick!” And the fortunate Flora had a new 
brooch, and had learned to do the Mazurka on her 
visit to New York, and had actually been at the thea- 
tre! Last, but not least, those charming black velvet 
rosettes and bracelets on her wrist! Every one of 
the forty-nine young ladies was determined to have 
some just like them the next day, they made the 
hand look so small and white. The demand for 
velvet ribbon in play hours astonished the two 
shopkeepers at Rockhill village; but the supply 
was small, and only thirty-two were fortunate 
enough to procure any. 

Bat, amid the hubbub of welcomes and criticism, 
Flora found time to whisper to Elise, her room- 
mate, with a glance so significant that it answered 
the purpose of a telegraph, that ‘‘ she had something 
to tell her. Suchasecret!’’ And Elise intuitively 
comprehended that the only subject of such great 
importance must be a lover. Long before the study- 
bell rang, which dispatched the forty-nine to their 
respective apartments, she was fully prepared for a 
confession of a declaration at least. Still it was 
something of a shock, as she was a year older than 
her friend, and no such prospect before her, when 
Flora, after listening carefully until the footsteps of 
the monitress died away iu the distance, threw her- 
self blushingly into her arms, and murmured— 

“ Oh, Ekise, will you believe it? Iamengaged! 
actually engaged! And oh, he is so handsome!” 

Flora wanted a month of sixteen; Elise (Eliza 
was the baptismal name, but discarded as too unro- 
mantic the instant she entered Rockhill Seminary) 
was almost seventeen. Still, next to being engaged 
herself, it was lovely to be a confidante, and never 
was there a more attentive listener to a recital. 

* To begin at the very beginning,” commenced 
the interesting fiancée, “I must tell you that Mr. 
Jones, who was to take me from Albany to Boston, 
put off going to the very last minute ; and, as the 
term had commenced, mamma did not like to have 
me wait any longer. So she wrote to the Gorams 
—you know they were old friends ever so many 
years ago, and she ’s so delighted at cur intimacy, 
Frank and Luey and I—so she wrote to them that I 
would be there on Thursday evening (1 had pro- 
mised Lucy the visit), and wou!d they meet me at 
Mamma was dreadfully worried at the 
idea of my going alone, as if [ couldn’t take care of 
Howard went to the depot with 


the cars. 


myself one day! 


; 
; 





me. Oh, you don’t know how he wants to see 
you, Elise, and asked all manner of questions about 
you! and he’s coming on next examination, if no- 
thing happens, just on purpose. Oh, you ought to 
see our Howard !” 

“TI should admire to!’’ replied the susceptible 
young lady. ‘ But do go on, darling, I’m so inte- 
rested !”’ 

‘“* Well, after Howard was gone, and I had waved 
my handkerchief from the window till he was out 
of sight, I took a good look around the cars, as | 
always do when I travel, to see what sort of people 
there were. But there was nobody worth knowing, 
I am sure, except a young lady in a brown merino 
traveling-dress, and one of those sweet changeable 
barége veils that are so fashionable now—but she 
was quite at the other end, and got out at Stock- 
bridge—and three gentlemen. Two were sitting 
together, and had short coats with great bronze 
buttons, and a gun and two dogs. I[ thought they 
were quite agreeable at first, though I changed my 
mind afterwards. But the other! Oh, Elise! he 
had dark hair, almost black, and a little curly; a 
forehead as white as marble, and so high! splendid 
teeth when he smiled; and eyes that looked right 
through you. His whiskers were perfect ; and, you 
know, teeth and whiskers are my special admira- 
tion. I don’t know how it was, but, the moment 
my eyes lighted on him, what you said flashed 
across my mind—‘ Depend upon it, Flora, you will 
have some interesting adventures. JI should not 
wonder if you were to come back engaged.’ But | 
did not dare to look up much, for every time I did 
his eyes met mine. Wasn’t it curious? So I took 
out ‘ Self-Devotion,’ and my new pearl paper-cutter, 
and began to read; but, somehow, I felt his eyes on 
me every minute; though it wasn’t a rude stare, 
like those gentlemen with the dogs. I know I must 
have been looking very well; for I insisted on rid- 
ing in my new cashmere—don’t you think it ’s made 
sweetly ?—and my white chip was always very be- 
coming; though mamma, at first, wished me to 
wear my school-bonnet, and put this in my bonnet- 
box. It was very warm, and I had my gloves off, 
and I saw he kept watching my hand every time I 
moved it. At last we got to Springfield. Every- 
body got out of the cars to go to dinner but me. | 
felt so lonely; and I watched him go up those long 
stairs to the refreshment-room, and then I put my 
head down on the seat and thought it all over, and 
how soon we should be parted, and perhaps I never 
should see him again. 

«“ Presently some one came and asked me if he 
should procure me anything from the refreshment- 
room. It was a nice old gentleman I had noticed 
on the next seat. He was so polite that I did not 
mind troubling him for a glass of ice water; and, 
what do you think, Elise, he brought it!’ 

«* Wasn’t that what he offered to do ?”’ 

«Oh, you don’t understand me! He—Alfred 
Lincoln. Isn’t it a sweet name ?—though he has 
another last name I shall not tell any one yet. 
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Well, my heart was in my mouth, and I’m sure [ 
must have acted foolishly; for I spilled the water 
all over my dress, and he politely offered to dry it 
‘for me, and then he remarked that I appeared to be 
fatigued— had I traveled far?’ And I answered, 
e‘ From Albany ; and it was so disagreeable to travel 
alone ; only our term had commenced, and 1 could 
not wait for escort.’ It was only natural for him to 
ask, ‘What school?’ And when I told him Rock- 
hill, he said, ‘Ah, indeed! his cousin had been 
there, Almira Lincoln.’ You don’t remember her ; 
it was just before you came. That made us ac- 
quainted at once; though, to tell the truth, I never 
could bear Almira, she was so coarse and vulgar. 
But her cousin ’s not a bit like her; and he asked 
if he might take the seat next to me, which was 
very kind, as I was traveling all alone. But when 
those creatures with the gun came in again, they 
nodded and winked to each other when they saw 
it. I wonder that I thought them in the least degree 
interesting. ; 

‘Tt did not seem ten minutes from Springfield to 
Boston He took such excellent care of me, and 
insisted on holding my basket, and put on my shawl 
for me as it began to growdark. [ told him about 
brother Howard, and that he was like a father to 
me since my father died. And he asked if my fa- 
ther was the firm of Lambert, Palmer & Co., and 
said how high they stood. So he knew all about 
us, and spoke of papa’s death quite touchingly, and 
said he had been considered one of the wealthiest 
men in Albany ; and that he was an orphan, and had 
no one to love in the world, for his sister was dead 
(he had crape upon his hat), and I was so like her; 
I had reminded him of her the instant he saw me. 
And how sad it was to be alone in the world! Oh, 
I wanted to comfort him so much! But just then 
the cars stopped, and Mr. Goram was there, and 
seeing Alfred—he wishes me to cal] him Alfred 
always—there, he said he was glad I had not been 
obliged to come alone, after all, and that he should 
be happy to see any of my friends at his house. 
You know what a kind-hearted old gentleman he is, 
and Alfred said he should be only too happy, and so 
we parted; and he gave me sucha look! I saw 
he was thinking of his sister. Oh dear, was that 
the ten o’clock bell?” 

It was, indeed, the signal for retiring, which they 
dared not disobey; but, as their busy hands unfas- 
tened buttons and pins, Flora continued her story 
rapidly. How Alfred had called, and even Lucy 
said he was handsome; but not quite what she had 
expected (Lucy had said “so gentlemanly’’), and 
she had agreed not to explain to her father what a 
little while Flora had known him. And every even- 
ing that week he managed to have some excuse for 
calling; and, at last, there was a ride to Mount 
Austin only the day before, and they happened to 
get left behind, and he had commenced talking about 
his sister; and then (while she trembled so she 
could hardly stand) he had begged her to let him 
love her for his sister’s sake, and one of these days 
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he must love her for his own; for he had loved her 
at first sight in the car’, all the while she was think- 
ing about him. 

« Oh, Elise, it was just like what people say in 
novels, and my heart beat so fast, and he held my 
hand, and I hardly knew what I said ; only I pitied 
him, and felt as I never had before, and, before I 
knew it, I had promised to write to him, and he 1s 
to be on again in three months; and ah, he is so 
handsome !” 

« But how will you get your letters, love? You 
know Miss Wakeman sees al! that comes, and she 
will write to your mother about it,’”’ said the more 
prudent Elise, as the young ladies looked over each 
other’s shoulders to tie their caps by the little mir- 
ror—a habit young ladies have, though to what end, 
as the light was put out immediately, | never could 
discover. 

‘Oh, I shall make Howard my confidant; and, 
as for my letters, I told him to direct them to Frank 
Goram’s care, as he is allowed to bring Lucy’s to 
me.” 

“Poor Frank!’ murmured Elise, with a very 
sleepy sigh, and she had an indistinct vision of 
hearts caught in the rebound. 

But her room-mate was too intent upon other 
things to notice it, and recommenced her recital 
about Alfred offering to show her letters to prove 
all he had said about his property and standing 
But, of course, she did not doubt him for an instant, 
and would not look atthem. ‘Only it was so noble 
in him !”’ And he was going to keep a farm, he said, 
that he had been about to sell, near Buffalo, where 
his business was, and would build a country-house ; 
a lovely cottage ornée, with a Swiss balcony, and 
stained glass windows, and it would be all ready 
for her by the time she left school. “ And you shall 
pay us such nice long visits, Elise! Elise, are you 
sleepy ?”’ 

“Oh, not in the least, love; do goon.” But the 
tone belied the words; and, to Flora’s next ejacula- 
tion, “* Oh, Elise, how long the next three months 
will seem! and how shall I ever go on with that 
hateful algebra and Latin grammar ?”’ a decidedly 
nasal breathing was the only response. 

Dull enough it was for the young fiancée, her 
mind full of charming visions of her handsome 
lover, engagement rings, and bridal finery, to pore 
through the tediousness of quadratic equations, or 
the mysteries of Latin syntax. She moved among 
her young companions as though she was separated 
from them by some mysterious spell, which they 
sought in vain to penetrate ; for, though Elise gave 
many mysterious allusions to “ things she could tell, 
if she only chose, that would make them stare!” 
she was in the main a tolerably faithful confidante, 
and gloried in the rare school-girl reputation of 
being able to keep a secret. Only once Miss Flora’s 
heart misgave her. It was when Frank Goram 
came for the package she had brought from home, 
looking so bright and cheerful, and glad to see her 
She hesitated, she scarcely knew why, to tell him 
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all that she intended to. All his brotherly kindness 
rushed through her mind, and he said so joyfully, 
«« My mother likes you so much, Flora! and Lucy 
says she loves you already as a sister! I knew 
they would!’’ She felt involuntarily that he would 
not look upon her engagement as she had done ; but 
the hope of a letter very soon, and the vision of her 
lover’s handsome eyes looking so admiringly into 
hers, gave her courage. 

Nor was she mistaken; the young man charac- 
terized as “ particular about his gloves,”’ had equal- 
ly nice ideas about propriety, and looked so hurt 
and grieved, that Flora began to fear she had been 
acting very foolishly. However, he promised to 
bring her letters if she would write to her brother 
Howard all she had told him, and agree to act as he 
decided; for, though he did not know him, save 
through Flora’s letters, he was sure the judgment 
would be a proper one. 

So Frank Goram departed in downcast mood, 
very different from the cheerful elasticity of his ar- 
rival; and Flora sobbed herself to sleep that night, 
notwithstanding the comfortings of Elise; but 
awoke to count, on her fingers, how many days be- 
fore she might hope for a letter from Buffalo. 

The very next Saturday afternoon Frank Goram 
called again with a paper for her, which he had just 
received at the post-office directed to his care. To 
be sure, the address was in an awkward, sprawling 
hand, but that was the fault of the directing clerk in 
the publication office, no doubt, and—there was an 
inclosure, which Flora hastily secreted, while Frank 
read the title of the newspaper with an exclamation 
of surprise. It was a Sunday print, not exactly 
low, but very little removed from vulgarity. This 
he could not help pointing out to her; but Flora 
warmly defended the cause by saying, “ Alfred 
was, no doubt, in haste, and had taken the first in 
his way, to show her that she was not forgotten.”’ 
Besides, she was “dying,’’ as Elise would say, to 
examine her treasure, and replied somewhat tartly. 
Frank, in no very placid mood, responded; and 
thus, for the first time in an intimacy of two years, 
they parted in anger. 

But what cared Flora, as she double locked her 
door, and drew closer the window curtain to avoid 
the possibility of prying eyes? And then the little 
package was torn open, and, lying in its soft bed of 
wool, was the engagement ring he had promised to 
send by the very first opportunity. A diamond at 
least she had expected, perhaps a cluster, and she 
could not but confes® to a feeling of chagrin and 
disappointment when a common purple topaz, in a 
tawdry\setting, and by far too large, met her gaze! 
What would Elise say, after all her boasts of his 
wealth and elegance? But here again “haste” 
was a cloak to cover the apparent sin against good 
taste, and she eagerly turned the paper over and 
over for some written word, and discovered at last 
upon the margin, “For you, my angel—wili write 
from Buffalo.’’ Sunday paper or not, she pressed 
taese first words of endearment to her lips, and read 
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and re-read a trifling little love poem on the first 
page, that had two distinct ink marks drawn entire- 
ly around it. 

A long, long week dragged by. The letter to 
Howard, containing a full account of her adventures, 
was written and dispatched. Still not a word from 
Alfred, and a restless anxiety took the place of 
Flora’s usual careless light-heartedness. Even the 
principal noticed it, and inquired if she would see 
Dr. Otis; and the girls came to the conclusion she 
had grown terribly ill-natured and selfish. Her les- 
sons were imperfectly learned, her room marked 
day after day as not in order, and she woke from 
short feverish dreams to sigh over the restraints of 
school, and build air castles for the time when, her 
own mistress, she should be the indulged, flattered, 
and petted wife of “ her own Alfred.” Frank Go- 
ram had not called since the evening of their quar- 
rel. Elise was growing weary of her fretfulness 
and indifference, and the foolish child began, for the 
first time, to feel that weary sickness of heart real 
sorrow brings to so many. 

She was watching the footpath from the village 
one lonely autumn evening, the sickly doubts and 
fancies hurrying through her mind, when she saw 
Frank Goram approaching. He did not smile, as 
usual, when he caught her eye, or respond to her 
eagerness when she hurried to the parlor the mo- 
ment he was announced. It was Wednesday, a 
holiday afternoon, and the only one on which the 
students were permitted to visit them. Frank 
scarcely stayed for the usual courtesies of society ; 
but, with a distant bow and salutation, placed some 
letters in her hands. 

She did not look at them until her own room was 
gained, and then tearing off the envelop of one post- 
marked “ Buffalo,” almost devoured its contents. 

The first love letter! Who does not remember 
the thrill of happiness with which it was received, 
when knowing that your hands hold the sweet mes- 
sage that is to tell you how much you are beloved ? 
when the thirst of your heart is to be quenched by 
the tide of that fervent devotion, unrestrained now, 
but heretofore pent up by looks, and murmured 
words, and half-checked sighs! And you have it 
there—no one can tear it from you, or blot out the 
precious words—and you slowly open it, fearing to 
end the bright dream, longing, yet trembling as you 
read, through a mist of tears, the first blessed 
words, “ My own !”’ 

Poor Flora! It was not the fault of the directing 
clerk now ; for the same untutored, ungentlemanly 
handwriting covered the two pages on which she 
read— 


“« My SwEkt MIss FLORA. 
i hasten to write to you, for I am Anoxus to know 
How you bore your journey. i did not get to Buf 
falo til night before last Oweing to a freshet which 
carrid of the rails, and broke the bridge. but I have 
Never ceased to think of you. And all your sweet 
looks and Smiles my angel. i wish you was here 
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now. 1 have got so much to tell you. my farm is 
comeing On beutiful, and i told them t@ hev a horse 
broke for a side saddle, i was so impatient to feel as 
if you might Be cantering along side of me. Won’t 
you let me come. before the 3 months is up. it 
seems a grate while to wait. i hope them lovely 
cheeks is as red as ever. they are jest like the 
roses On my farm in june. you must write to me 
Soon and beleve me yours till deth.” 


And Flora’s delicate chirography must go to an- 
swer words like these! Was this from the same 
mind that spoke so eloquently of loss and loneliness ? 
So eloquently that she had overlooked, although it 
grated on her ear, the slight grammatical inaccuracy 
which she could but confess she had noticed. Poor 
Flora! It must be some wretched trick played 
upon her; and, searcely understanding what it was, 
she broke the seal of the next letter. It was from 
Lucy Goram, complaining that she had not heard a 
word from her since her departure, and closing 
with— 

“ Now, dear Flora, I must beg your pardon for 
not keeping my promise about Mr. Lincoln. It 
never seemed right not to tell mamma, and yester- 
day she was wondering why your mother did not 
mention him in her letter. And then I said that he 
was a cousin of a friend of yours you had met on 
the way, and mamma looked troubled, and said 
‘she hoped he was a proper acquaintance ; but both 
she and papa had noticed, notwithstanding his easy 
manner, that he did not seem a born gentleman, and 
she was glad he had left town.’ Though he did 
not call here even to say good-by, after you left, 
which, I must confess, I thought was singular, after 
he had been so much at home in the family. Now, 
if I have hurt your feelings I hope you will forgive 
me; for, indeed, 1 love you dearly, and always 
shall.” 

The last was from her brother; and, borne down 
by disappointment and mortification, she scarcely 
had strength to read it. It was a plain setting forth 
of the imprudence she had been guilty of; for her 
brother evidently supposed her admirer to be a 
mere adventurer. By the mercantile agency, he had 
discovered no person by the name—for Flora had 
still withheld the last and unromantie patronymic 

‘ Johnson’’—was in business in Buffalo. The let- 
ter concluded with a positive refusal, sanctioned by 
her mother, to allow any correspondence with the 
person wherever he might be. ‘* What must he 
think of you ?—what will your friends think of you ? 
—what must you think of yourself ?’’—was the de- 
tonator with which this characteristic and fiery 
epistle terminated. 

She was too weak and ill to think of anything, 
bat to hide all the letters and creep wearily to bed ; 
and it was many a day before she left it to join her 
schoolmates once more. The previous anxiety and 
uncertainty, the shock of the mortification and re- 
and, wheh she ap- 


’ 


proof were too much for her 
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peared once more, her beautiful hair cut short upon 
her temples, there was a subdued and humble sad- 
ness in her pale face that won instant pity, though 
they knew not the fault by which her suffering was 
incurred ; no one but poor Frank Goram, who burst 
into tears when he saw her, and sobbed like a girl. 


That was a leng time since, when Grecian braids 
and changeable Jarége veils were fashionable, and 
charms were first imported from Paris. Any lady 
can tell you the precise year. But the past sum- 
mer, searcely three months ago, a bridal purty 
alighted at one of the principal hotels in Buffalo, and 
were ushered, after a short delay, into a suite of 
elegant apartments engaged by them—not until the 
bride had caught sight of a man directing the porter 
with the baggage, who afterwards disappeared 
within the office. Her fair face flushed in a mo- 
ment, and deepened to crimson as she heard her 
brother say— 

‘* The bar-keeper will attend to all that for us, 
Frank. He seems to be avery clever fellow. John- 
son is his name.’’ 

“Did you see him, Lucy ?” she whispered to a 
young girl at her side. 

“Who?” inquired Lucy Goram, innocently; for 
Howard was the only person that seemed of conse- 
quence enough in her eyes to call forth any en- 
thusiasm. 

‘Oh, nothing. And not 
until she was alone with her husband did she com 
House, she 


Never mind, then.” 





fess that, in the bar-tender of the 
had discovered the hero of her school-girl romanee. 
Frank knew all, had forgiven it, and loved her de- 
spite her fault; but Howard did not dream that the 
man he had just been conversing with was the ob- 
ject of his wrath—whom he had vowed a hundred 
times “to horsewhip,”’ if he ever met him. His posi- 
tion accounted for the ease of manner which gave 
him the outward appeafance of a gentleman; but 
he was one of that class every day to be met with, 
who are voluble in conversation, but could not write 
a legible or correet business letter did their fortune 
depend upon it. Attracted by Flora’s pretty face, 
and carried through by her boarding-school romance, 
her vanity, and inexperience, he had thought to con- 
nect himself with a family whose high standing he 
was well aware of; and the farm of which he had 
talked so much was that which supplied the hotel 
with butter and milk. ‘ 
Flora saw him once again, as they left the follow- 
ing morning for Niagara; and watching, through the 
security of a thick veil, the bold, handsome face, so 
strong a contrast to Frank’s intellectual beauty, she 
made most hearty inward resolutions that her pretty 
sister Nannie should never travel one day alone, 
and should be warned against indulging in that too 
common boarding-school error, a love of adventure 
and handsome strangers, or the idle chit-chat upon 
love and marriage, which leads to half the hurried 
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and ill-assorted unions for which our country is 
so distinguished. That one silly, conquest-loving 
school-girl has more influence over her companions 
than all the admonitions of home, Flora was well 
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aware; but, in the excess of her penitence, she was 
resolved Nannie should be faithfully warned, even 
if it were necessary for her to hear the story of her 
sister’s fault and expiation. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WREATHS AND BRANCHES.’’ 


** Man is his own star.’’ 


“ You must court the people more, or you will 
never succeed,’’ said Mr. Warren, the politician. 

“ Then I shall fail,’ replied Evans. “To be 
elected would give me the greatest pleasure ; but if 
my fellow-citizens cannot trust me, with their judg- 
ments unbiased, I shall not stoop to win their fa- 
vor.”’ 

“You are too proud, too independent! Unless 
that high spirit can bend a little, you must renounce 
all idea of preferment. The opposite party are 
continually acting against you, and defensive mea- 
sures on your part place you on the same footing 
as if both rested solely on their own merits. When 
you\shall have attained a high station, and become 
known to the public, you can wait, like Cincinnatus, 
for dignities to be pressed upon your acceptance.” 

«So you would have me promise, if I succeed, 
to renounce all independence, and become merely 
the tool of a party, never giving utterance to an 
opinion or sentiment till thy most mighty masters 
give their permission! Mr. Warren, I tremble for 
my country, if her places of trust can only be 
obtained by such means.’ 

«“T agree with you,”’ said Judge Davenport, who 
had listened to the debate with much interest, “ in 


, 


despising any means of preferment which honor 
and principle do not justify. But the times are 
peculiar—and what you would deem courting the 
people is merely necessary prudence. There is no 
meanness in mingling more freely with common 
minds, nor in explaining to your constituents how 
far your opinions coincide with those which they 
wish in their representative. Your demeanor is so 
aristocratic that it will be necessary to convince 
them that you do not consider yourself their su- 
perior, or intend to use them merely as stepping- 
stones to distinction.’”’ 

«IT deny that I am an aristocrat,’ replied Evans, 
«In our own country there should be no 


My father was a plain, hard-working 


warmly. 
such class. 
man, refined only in mind, and respected for his 
I pride myself on what I am indi- 
The superiority 


worth alone. 
vidually, not on my rank in society. 
of one over another consists more in what he is 
capable of becoming by his own powers than in 
what he has been made by circumstances.”’ 

«“ Make such speeches as that at the next caucus, 
und you will surely succeed,”’ said Mr. Warren, 





smiling at his ardor. “You are fortunate in being 
an honest republican, for you can win favor without 
compromising your conscience.”’ 

“T shall not seek favor by expressing such senti- 
ments,’’ rejoined Evans. 

Mr. Warren and Judge Davenport exchanged 
smiles at the independence of the young statesman ; 
but the latter particularly rejoiced in the loftiness of 
his spirit, though it might, for a time, war with 
his interest. 

As Evans returned home, through the quiet streets 
of Boston, he reflected deeply on the difficulties 
which beset him. ‘My mother was right,” he 
mentally ejaculated, “in saying that there are sore 
temptations in the politician’s path.”’ There was 
music to him in the murmur of public applause, but 
the approbation of his own conscience was sweeter. 
His father had bequeathed to him a comfortable for- 
tune, the fruit of honest and persevering labor, and 
an excellent home education had prepared him better 
for life than all the lore accumulated in the halls of 
learning. When, at the earliest age permitted by 
the law of Massachusetts, he was nominated as a 
candidate for Congress, a better representative could 
not be found of the New England man and the 
American gentleman. Among the élite of Boston, 
he was always a welcome guest, and though from 
them he imbibed some prejudices, they were not 
injurious to It 
Americans to endeavor to free themselves from 
all national characteristics. The traveled gentle- 
man and lady delight in being mistaken for natives 
of France or England; but John Bull would re- 
ject with disdain the idea of passing for an Ameri- 
We declare our country the finest on the 


his character. is ridiculous for 


can. 
globe, and enlarge on its advantages, but, instead 
of perfecting our national character, try to engraft 
upon it all that is foreign, and act as if we wished 
we had been born anywhere else. Let us imi- 
tate all that is praiseworthy in other nations, as 
we would copy the bright example of a friend, 
without losing, or desiring to lose, our own individ- 
uality. 

Several distinguished strangers were visiting 
Boston, and the inhabitants vied in their attentions 
to them. It was a delightful evening when they 
met at Mr. Marshall’s elegant dwelling. 

The Cambridge faculty, the merchant princes, 














THE 


the gentlemen of the bar, and many literary stars 
were there assembled. .Mr. Marshall himself had, 
early in life, acquired a large fortune, with which 
he gratified his taste and generosity. He was a 
perfect gentleman of the old school in manners. His 
spacious mansion and splendid equipage seemed as 
naturally to belong to him as those of an English 
nobleman, and were equally free from pretension. 

Among the invited guests of the evening, one 
family of some importance had not, at a late hour, 
arrived. It was that of Mr. Warren, one of the 
Senators of the United States, who had just returned 
from abroad. Mrs. W. her 
daughter’s dressing-room, watching, with intense 
interest, the operations of the toilet. She had tried 
in vain to persuade Olivia to wear a rich but gaudy 
dress, too much ornamented to suit a cultivated taste. 
One would have thought, from the fussy little wo- 


was seated still in 


man’s eagerness, that her respectability and hap- 
piness depended entirely upon appearance. The 
French maid stood waiting the decision, while part 
of the wardrobe just brought from Paris was held up 
for her inspection. Olivia Warren, as she sat in her 
robe de chambre, viewing the display with an amused 
smile, looked so surpassingly lovely that an observer 
would have seen at once that what she wore was 
of littke consequence. The coiffure of her glossy 
brown hair was exceedingly simple, and when, after 
twisting the rich curls around her own taper fingers, 
she was about to place a natural white rose among 
them, an exclamation of surprise from her mother 
arrested her hand— 

“Why, Olivia, you will make yourself a perfect 
One would think you were fresh from the 
Where is the elegant 


fright ! 
country instead of Paris. 
bandeau which you wore at the Duchess of L—’s ?’’ 

‘It would not look well, mother, with the dress 
I intend to wear, and it is altogether unsuitable for 
the occasion.” 

‘‘T should like to know what dress you do intend 
to wear,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Warren, in a vexed tone, 

for it seems you have decided for yourself. I am 
sure your brother Adolph will be angry at that 
horrid little rose.” 

“ Adolph is very foolish, but I hope in a short 
time his foreign affectation will vanish. I shall wear 
the rich white brocade with which you were so 
<ind as to present me. You know my father thinks 
it becoming.” 

This last argument was conclusive ; for, whenever 
Mr. Warren deigned to give an opinion as to matters 
of the toilette, his wife had no more to say. When 
Olivia was at last arrayed, even Adolph could find 
no fault. 

As Mr. Marshall welcomed Miss Warren to his 
house, he saw, with delight, that her sweet simplici- 
ty was unimpaired, and her beauty heightened, dur- 
ing her absence from home. Not long after their 
eatrance, he drew young Evans, who was a great 
favorite of his, from among a crowd of gentlemen, 
and asked him 1f he would not like to be presented 
to the accomplished Miss Warren. Though bold 
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as a lion when among his own sex, Hugh was actual- 
ly timid when with ladies, and would rather come 
in contact with a meteor than a reigning belle. 

‘«« Excuse me, my dear sir,’’ he said; “I have never 
seen the lady you mention; but I have an aversion 
to all literary ladies, traveled great 
belles. How then could I intrude among the wor- 


shipers of one who includes all these characters?” 


ladies, and 


«1 will not force an acquaintance upon you,” re- 
plied Mr. Marshall, somewhat coldly, “ which you 
should rather solicit as an honor. I suspect you 
dislike all ladies’ society, and, if so, it is a stain upon 
your escutcheon.”’ 

At this moment I am 


ardently desirous of an introduction to the lady who 


“Indeed you wrong me. 


is conversing so earnestly with old Judge Davenport. 
I never saw so noble a face.” 

Mr. Marshall smiled, and, leading his friend to 
the spot, presented him to Miss Warren. 

“Let me warn you,” he added, mischievously 
glancing at Mr. Evans, “that, in order to please 
this gentleman, you must be silly, plain, and as 
little admired as possible. He hates literary ladies, 
traveled ladies, and great belles. I leave you to 
conquer his aversion.” 

Judge Davenport pitied the confession of his friend, 
and remarked, kindly, “that he could amuse Miss 
Warren notwithstanding the accusation; that Mr. 
Evans was a gentleman of good taste, and always 
open to conviction.’? Olivia now succeeded in dissi- 
pating his embarrassment, and before long he felt as 
if conversing with an old acquaintance. He was at 
length obliged to resign his station at her side to one 
of the many admirers who thronged to pay their 
devotions to the new star. The society of high- 
minded men had given to Miss Warren’s character 
atone and strength which it might otherwise have 
lacked. 
them with flattering attention when they spoke on 
important topies, or joined with playful wit in lighter 
Her father had done, what many 


Self possessed, but modest, she listened to 


conversation. 
great men have before and since, married a silly 
Warn- 
ed by his own sad experience, he had labored from 
Olivia’s earliest years to enlarge and enrich her na- 
It was strengthened by 


wife, and repented it all the rest of his days. 


turally capacious mind. 
mathematics and other severe studies, and orna- 
mented with graceful accomplishments. When his 
family went abroad, he had no fears lest her brain 
should be turned in the whirl of society, and now 
found that his confidence was well placed. While 
the public papers related the admiration which the 
beautiful American received, her letters, simple and 
affectionate as a child’s, were filled with fine de- 
scriptions of scenery and works of art. 

When Evans returned to his room that night, he 
walked to the glass and surveyed himself with 
considerable dissatisfaction. Then giving his collar 
rather a passionate twitch, and thrusting his long 
white fingers through the dark locks that fell over 
his high forehead, he sighed, whistled a few notes 
to himself, and fell back in a rocking chair, where 
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he remained some moments absorbed in thought. 
Then rising with his usual impetuous manner, he 
seized a pen, and wrote the following letter:— 


“ How often, dear mother, amidst the agitating 
scenes of my present life, do I long to fly to you! 
Certainly I am not fitted to endure the turmoil of a 
It wears upon my health, and is 
destroying all peace of mind. Never, till now, did 
I feel the strength of Ambition. The mere prospect 
of distinction makes every nerve thrii. with delight. 
The contest with principle has commenced, and I 
This morning I had de- 


political career. 


fear lest it yield to the foe. 
termined to renounce the conflict, but now there isa 
I have seen the 
She is all that 


reason why I cannot draw back. 
being who is to rule my destiny. 
you most admire, but appears as far beyond my 
reach as the stars. The high-born of Europe have 
been at her feet ; the proudest in America adore her. 
Yet my determination was made the moment that 
I saw this priceless jewel, to win it for my own. 
Do not think that she would require wealth or 
station to make her happy, but she is born for it, 
and I could not ask her to share obscurity. My 
friends advise me to court, popularity more, but 
I were less worthy of Miss Warren’s preference, 
in the highest office dishonorably obtained, than the 
poorest laborer who preserves an honest independ- 
ence. No! ambition, even prompted by love, shall 
never make me stoop to meanness! I regard this 
election only as the first step on the political ladder. 
‘The office for which I am a candidate might satisfy 
some men itself; but I would stand in the Senate, 
not merely as a nominal member, but leading all 
by the power of irresistible eloquence Forgive, 
dear mother, these vain thoughts. Perhaps I should 
have been a happier man if I had never left our quiet 
home. How different were my Sabbaths then! 
Now I bow the knee in worship, while my restless 
soul is lost in vain imaginings. Yet truly to increase 
the power of doing good was, at first, one of my 
motives for exertion. God forbid that such desires 
should vanish in mere efforts for self aggrandize- 
ment! Will not the influence of such a being 
as Miss Warren neutralize the tendency of poli- 
tical strife? 1 feel that it will. You may smile, 
mother, when I tell you that this evening I have 
beheld this lady for the first time, but feel already 
that she is nearest yourself in the affections of your 
devoted son.”’ 


Olivia Warren would have smiled, too, had she 
read Mr. Evans’ letter ; yet she was romantic enough 
to believe in the possibility of such devotion. The 
morning after her introduction to him, Mr. Warren 
spoke highly of his talents, but regretted that his 
pride would stand in the way of his advancement. 

Adolph declared that he thought the young mana 
decided bore, and Mrs. Warren wondered how he 
could employ so unfashionable a tailor. “How 


elegant young M. is,’’ she added ; “I do not wonder 
that he was so much admired abroad, especially in 
France.” 
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“Nor I,’’ said Olivia, somewhat sarcastically, “for 
he is.as artificial, and as flippant, and as perfect a 
worshiper of self, as any Frenchman.” 

* Olivia, my love,” remarked Mr. Warren, “ that 
is rather too severe a speech to come from your 
pretty mouth ; and such strictures on whole nations 
are marks of a narrow mind.” 

“ | know it, father,’’ she answered, frankly ; “but 
my dislike to the French is invincible. Even the 
works of their profoundest philosophers seem to me 
tinctured with the same egotistical parade that 
marks the petit maitre.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of a servant to announce morning Visitors. 

Olivia, when first introduced to Mr. Evans, was 
somewhat piqued by hearing that she united all 
that he most disliked. Although no coquette, she de- 
termined he should change his opinion, for, accus- 
tomed to admiration, the idea of being an object of 
dislike to any gentleman was intolerable. Besides, 
there was such an entire freedom in his character 
from the affectation she despised, united with evident 
superiority of mind, that on further acquaintance she 
was still more anxious to overcome his prejudices. 

« Mr. Evans,”’ she said, some weeks afier their 
first introduction, “ will you tell me frankly why 
you dislike literary, traveled, and admired ladies? 
Have I the catalogue of your aversions correctly ?”’ 

“ That was an unfortunate speech of mine, made 
before I had the honor of your acquaintance. But 
I can answer you freely, Miss Warren, for you have 
none of the faults which characterize those to whom 
I referred.” 

« That isto say, Iam silly andugly. Thank you! 
I should infer the former from your flattering me, 
when I wish to reason with you. Will you have 
the goodness, however, to treat me fora few mo- 
ments like a plain Christian woman, and inform me, 
in the first place, why you dislike literary ladies?” 

‘* Because they are apt to outstep the bounds 
which nature has assigned to them. Read the an- 
nals of our nation! See the petitions with long lists 
of female names, the advertisements of Abby Kelly, 
and you will be convinced that women are desert- 
ing their sphere. ‘Their thirst for distinction de- 
stroys the reign of the affections. Miss Jewsbury’s 
‘History of an Enthusiast,’ to which I may refer, 
as it is the testimony of one of your own sex, ex- 
presses my ideas on the subject. Besides, I should 
think, there would be something repugnant to the 
delicacy of a lady, in the publicity which attaches 
itself to an authoress.”’ 

«« A most unsound, unsatisfactory argument. Be- 
cause some literary women have been ridiculous, 
you censure the whole class, mingling Miss Jews- 
bury, Abby Kelly, and the proudest souls who now 
and then blush to see themselves in print, in one 
heterogeneous mass. I really believé that men think 
the smaller the mind the larger the heart, and vice 
versa. But proceed. Why do you dislike travelea 
ladies?” 

‘«‘ Because the ladies of no country are superior 
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to our own, and they are prepared for their duties 
in the land of their birth. But afier afew years, 
residence abroad, their ideas of right and wrong are 
changed, and wherever the Americans difler from 
more polite nations, they believe them in fault. 
With French manners they adopt French morals; 
and, with nothing to support their pretensions, array 
themselves in the pride of the English aristocracy. 
After dwelling with those who esteem labor disgrace 
and indolence virtue, they return totally unfitted 
for domestic duties. American education best pre- 
pares our women for American homes, and only the 
strong mind can pass unhurt through the ordeal of 
foreign society.” 

“ That last clause is for my benefit, I presume. 
It is a poor compliment to the United States to 
conclude that, from seeing other lands, we shall be- 
come dixcontented with our own. Think of the 
thousand avenues of pleasure which traveling opens 
to the soul.” 

‘¢ And would you change for these that ornament 
of woman, sweet simplicity? Oh! how I dislike 
these worldly, perfectly polished, perfectly heartless 
beings which every steamship is returning to us. 
Indeed, I almost doubt if the increasing facilities for 
traveling are a blessing.”’ 

“ What a barbarian! If you have no wiser objec- 
tion to beauty, I shall not think them worth conquer- 
ing.” 

*[ will only give you one of them. Belles are 
very selfish, and demand homage from all who ap- 
proach them.” 

‘«« Pray, Mr. Evans, do not attempt to argue before 
any of your constituents, or you will certainly lose 
your election. Your observations are all founded 
on the general rule that where one thing is, another 
cannot be; ergo, where mind is, heart is not; where 
foreign @gtomplishments are, American virtues are 
not; and, lastly, where beauty is, amiability cannot 
be. Alas, your logi¢ was founded on a rule for 
matter, not human beings.” 

As she finished her summary of his arguments, 
Olivia looked a little mischievously at Evans, for 
she had determined to revenge herself for his con- 
tempt. He bit his lip with vexation, but, conquering 
his hasty spirit, said frankly— 

“Tam punished, Miss Warren, for my pettish dis- 
like of those who deem themselves my superiors. 
The fact is, my pride revolts at any pretensions in a 
woman which may make her look down upon your 
humble Your severity warns me never 
again to argue with a literary lady.”’ 

«« Excuse me,”’ she said, “if I seem severe; and 
let me assure you that [ always speak with the 
most frankness to those for whom I have the high- 
est esteem.”” 

Such a glow of pleasure spread over the fine face 
of Hugh Evans as made it absolutely splendid; and 
Miss Warren did not need extraordinary discern- 
ment to read in his eye how dearly her esteem was 
prized. 

The election returns were received, and Hugh 


servant. 
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Evans pronounced the successful candidate. If his 
friends had pursued the same course which he 
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adopted, the result might have been different; but 
their efforts were redoubled when they saw that he 
would not electioneer for himself. The young re- 
presentative went, soon afler the result was an- 
nounced, to take leave of Miss Warren, preparatory 
to making a visit of some length to his mother. 
The cordiality with which she congratulated him, 
and her regret at parting, convinced him that she 
was not indifferent to his welfare ‘The resolution 
which he had formed not to offer his hand until 
more worthy of her acceptance vanished before her 
encouraging smiles. But, as his eye glanced around 
the splendid apartment, he thought, «‘ Not yet.” 

Mrs. Evans received her son with open arms, 

«‘ Ah, Hugh,” she said, ‘it is strange how young 
I shall treat you as a boy, I 
And the widow gazed 


you still seem to me. 
fear, until you are forty.” 
upon her only son with proud affection. 

*T hope you will never cease to doso. It is de- 
lightful to be a petted child again, after being jostled 
about among men. I shall want considerable sooth- 
ing to wear off the effect of the last few weeks’ 
contact with rude politicians.” 

‘Has not Miss Warren’s influence already done 
that?” 

“Tt has done all that an angel’s could; but it is 
for her sake that I wish to regain the fresh, untaint- 
ed feelings of youth. I feel so world-worn. A few 
weeks’ sojourn in our quiet home will prepare me 
better for the winter’s campaign than months of 
study.’’ 

Those few weeks flew swiftly away in the so- 
ciety of his friends, although Miss Warren was not 
amongthem. He had many a merry romp with the 
neighboring children, and shook hands with the old 
a warmth and heartiness which no 


There could not be 


farmers with 
mere politician could imitate. 
a better specimen of a New England woman than 
Mrs. Evans. Her plain face beamed with intelli- 
gence, and her manners had that dignity which 
self-respect, founded upon mental and moral culti- 
vation, alone ever gives. Though accustomed to 
the country, her native tact and feminine gentleness 
would have made her appear well in any society. 
She preferred the quiet village where she had al- 
ways lived to the bustle of the city, and cou!d not 
be persuaded to spend the winter in Washington. 
It was amusing to see the popularity of the young 
statesman among his plain relations. One old wo- 
man, an aunt of his mother’s, who resided in the 
family, could talk of nothing else than “ our Hugh.” 

“To think,” she would say, “that he is as easy 
and natural-like as ever. He calls me Aunt Nabby, 
just as he used to; and, when he was bidding good- 
by to all the great folks in Boston, remembered to 
buy me a real silver knitting-sheath. Was there 
ever such a boy!”’ 

But, though Hugh Evans was accustomed him- 
self to the plain maaners of his country relations, 
one thought sometimes gave him alittle uneasiness. 
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if he were ever successful in his love, how would 
Miss Warren endure an atmosphere so different 


He 


contrasted Aunt Nabby with the exquisite Adolph, 


from that to which she had been accustomed ? 


and, though the former was certainly higher in the 
scale of being, a fastidious taste might prefer the 
latter. “ But my mother,”’ he said to himself, “she 
could not fail to love. There is nothing in her to 
which the This 
thought somewhat quieted his fears, and he hoped 


most fastidious could object.” 
that Miss Warren would only be amused at the 
peculiarities of the rest of his friends. 

The session of Congress had commenced, and there 
were many noble names upon the roll. For some 
time, the modesty becoming his nge prevented Mr. 
Evans from taking any part in the debates; but at 
length the ice was broken. The leader of the op- 
posing party had made a very eloquent speech upon 
1 subject in which he was intensely interested, and 
the gentleman who intended to reply to it was taken 
suddenly ill. Another arose, and his remarks only 
injured his cause. ‘Save us from our friends,” 
thought Hugh Evans, and, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, he took the floor. It would have been a rash 
movement if he had not before been well acquainted 
with the subject. The excitement under which he 
labored dispelled all diffidence, and gave him a fervid 
eloquence that astonished even those who had hoped 
much from his superior talents. 

Miss Warren had accompanied her 
Washington, and was present on this occasion. 


father to 


She listened to Evans, with a countenance so vary- 
ing and agitated, that it would have betrayed to 
those around her, if they had not been so much 


absorbed, her deep interest in the orator. Her 
countenance, bright with love and admiration, met 
his flashing eye, and gave him new inspiration. He 


finished with a thrilling address, and sat down, after 
speaking an hour, overwhelmed with applause. 

At this moment, Miss Warren felt some one touch 
her shoulder, and, turning around, was accosted by 
one of the most ouwtré-looking girls that ever graced 
the Capitol. 

«« Will you tell me, ma’am,” she said, in a coarse 
voice, ‘if that is Hugh Evans who has been making 
such a smart speech ?” 

«Tt is,” replied Miss Warren, with considerable 
hauteur, wondering what right her companion had to 
name, so familiarly, the hero of her imagination. 

« There,”’ continued the stranger, addressing a 
still coarser-looking woman, whose homely face 
projected from a bright yellow bonnet, “there, I 
told you so. It is old Tom Evans’ son, the very 
feller that you danced with at Su’s wedding. You 
know that queer old woman, Nabby Williams ; she is 
his own mother’s aunt, and knit every pair of stock- 
ings he ever had on till he went to Boston. Who 


knows but he has a pair on of her knitting now ?”’ 
Miss Warren, who could not avoid hearing these 
remarks, grew pale with vexation, and, when Evans 
looked up to catch another glimpse of her animated 
face, it was turned away and the expression entire- 
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ly changed. She now returned home, and retired 
immediately to her own apartment. What were the 
relations of Hugh Evans to her that she should feel 
any mortification at hearing them thus discussed ? 
Never, till this moment, had she known the strength 
of that pride which had been fostered from her 
earliest years. She had called her aversion to 
everything common, or vulgar, a love of refinement, 
and believed her respect for the high-born arose from 
their superior excellence. ‘I could not marry a 
man of low family,”’ she had often remarked, “ for 
it would make me really unhappy. I should be 
miserable in the society of his coarse relations, and 
could never love them as a woman ought to love 
those who are dear to her husband. What can be 
more disagreeable to a person of any refinement 
than to be connected with a set of Jow-bred people, 
all feeling at liberty to address her as if she were 
Poor girl, such a fate would be hers, 
That he loved 
her, she could not for a moment doubt, and his aflec- 


one of them !”’ 
if she ever wedded Hugh Evans. 


tion was fully reciprocated, Could she renounce him 
forever? He was himself such a perfect gentleman, 
and so much courted by the circle in which she 
moved, that no thought of this dilemma had ever 
entered her mind. Who could have dreamed that 
the Hugh Evans who had danced at country wed- 
dings with vulgar-looking girls, and grown up 
under the eye of an Aunt Nabby, could be the 
elegant young lawyer whose eloquence had thrilled 
through every heart? Miss Warren had learned 
one thing, that a man could be perfectly well bred 
who had not always belonged to a certain set 
in society. She knew that he was permanently 
settled in Boston ; yet he would wish to see his re- 
lations there as often as possible. She was herself 
aware of the meanness of a different course of con- 
duct, and would have despised him if he ggnuid have 
adopted it. Could she join her lot with his! There 
might be many respectable people among his friends, 
but still he was old Deacon Tom Evans’ son, and 
had a horrible Aunt Nabby, who was always knit- 
ting blue yarn stockings. What would her mother 
and Adolph say to such a misalliance? Sometimes 
the proud girl would in heart accuse her lover of 
meanness in endeavoring to win her affections, 
when he was aware of these circumstances. ‘ How 


dare he think,’’ she would exclaim, “that I could 
give him my hand, in spite of his plebeian origin!” 
At that moment, the image of the young orator, as 
she had last seen him, rose to her mind ; his elegant 
figure, so expressive in its graceful attitudes—that 
splendid face, beaming with intellect—and the culti- 
vated voice pouring forth a silvery flow of chaste 
and beautiful language. She saw the baseness of ner 
pride, and would have given worlds to conquer it; 
but the serpent erected its head, and coiled itself 
more tightly around its victim. 

That evening Hugh Evans entered the President’s 
drawing-room with his beart buoyant with hope 
He had almost decided that his fate should be sub- 
mitted to Miss Warren. Not that he thought ke 
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had become worthy of her acceptance, but he could 
no longer deprive himself of the happiness which 
her smiles had promised. The object of bis devo- 
tion stood in a conspicuous place, surrounded by 
admirers, but her eyes were heavy and her cheek 
flushed. Her unusual self-possession, and evident 
indifference to admiration, had given place to a 
flurried manner and forced gayety. Hugh was 
astonished at the flattering attention with which 
she was listening to a young exquisite, whom she 
had always appeared to despise, and still more so, on 
forcing his way to the spot, by her cold averted eye. 
At that moment he was accosted by a vulgarly- 
dressed girl, who claimed his acquaintance, and he 
perceived Miss Warren was gazing upon her with a 
more sorrowful expression than he had ever seen 
upon her beautiful countenance. He did not at first 
recognize the lady, but, at a second glance, remem- 
bered an old school-mate named Anna Porter. 
“You didn’t know me, did you?” she said, grin- 
ning with delight. “I told Sally, to-day, that it 
must be you ; but she could not believe it, till I asked 
that sorrowful-looking girl, with great blue eyes. 
{ hope she sees now that I had a right to ask what 





your name was.” 

The lover would searcely have recognized Miss 
Warren from this description, had not the finger of 
a clumsy glove pointed ker out. It immediately 
occurred to him his companion might be in some 
way connected with the treatment he had received. 
In fact, he divined the truth, for one look of Miss 
Warren’s had revealed more haughtiness than he 
His pride equaled her 
He felt indignant 


dreamed of her possessing. 
own, though nobler in kind. 
that, simply because two awkward girls had spoken 
of him as an acquaintance, any lady should feel at 
liberty thus to wound his feelings. Offering his 
arm to Miss Porter with as much respect as if to 
Miss Warren herself, he left the room without one 
giance at the latter, and devoted himself to his com- 
panion. The poor girl, who knew no gentleman in 
Washington but her father, was delighted to have 
found an acquaintance among the throng of strangers, 
and was voluble in her expressions of gratitude. 

Towards the close of the evening, Mr. Evans and 
Miss Warren again met, but their interview was 
exceedingly constrained. As an awkward pause 
occurred in their conversation, one of the northern 
representatives passed them, escorting a very ele- 
gant woman and two very coarse-looking girls. 

“What an ill-assorted group!’? remarked Miss 
Warren; adding, with a great deal of emphasis, 
‘the lady looks perfectly miserable, and, for my 
part, I can imagine no greater misfortune than to 
be in any way connected with such plebeians as her 
companions.”’ 

“T doubt,’ said Hugh, with considerable spirit, 
‘‘whether they have had anything to do with her 
unhappiness, for Mrs. M. is a sensible woman, and 
1s aware that such relations cannot detract from 
her respectability, while she may add to theirs. 
Ske is above the meanness, I can assure you, of 
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despising any one on account of the accident of 
birth, or because they lack the polish of society.”’ 
Thus saying, he bowed coldly to Miss Warren, awd 
from that time they met almost as strangers. He 
avoided society, and devoted himself to business, but 
Ambition had died in his breast. The hope of crown- 
ing laurels had been so associated with that of 
placing them at her feet, that now he almost loathed 
them. If he could have blamed himself for anything 
that had occurred, or thought of Miss Warren with 
the same respect as formerly, he might have given 
way to melancholy; but now, the idea that any 
woman should sacrifice affection for himself to 
family pride, made him too indignant to grieve. 
He could not conceive Olivia’s feelings, for he had 
been accustomed to associate with men in every 
rank of life, and had no idea of the dread of anything 
coarse or vulgar which her education had given her. 
His sole object now was to fulfil his own duty, 
without regard to popularity or advancement. 

For a time, every step gained new friends. 
Towards the close of the session, however, a ques- 
tion was started, of which he took a different view 
from the rest of his own party. With surprise he 
saw every member of the same political opinions 
arraying themselves on what he considered the 
wrong side. Firm in his integrity, he refused to 
co-operate with them, and threw the weight of his 
influence into the opposite scale. In vain they ex- 
postulated; he could not even consent to remain 
neutral, but gave bis opinions in full, and the mea- 


sure which he advocated was carried. The storm 


now burst upon his head. His political colleagues 
greeted him with bitterness, and the papers of his 
own party, blackening his character, denounced 
him as a traitor. 
him as a new ally; and no one gave him credit for 


The gentleman, to 


Those of the opposition claimed 


acting from a sense of duty. 
whose speech he had replied, considered himself 
injured by his remarks, and sent him a challenge. 
This he publicly declined, declaring that it was a 
disgrace to the United States, if a man could not 
speak his honest opinion, in her halls of legislature, 
without being expected to make reparation by vio- 
lating the laws of God. Next came a letter from 
his constituents, expressing their astonishment at 
his ingratitude and want of fidelity. This he an- 
swered in a summary manner, by saying that he 
must resign his seat unless he might feel thenceforth 
at liberty to act as his own sense of duty dictated, 
without regard to party politics. In a letter to his 
mother, written at the same time, he expressed 
more fully his feelings on the subject. ‘ Behold, 
my dear mother, your hero—his garments of glory 
trailing in the dust !—misrepresented and shamefully 
abused, simply for expressing his honest opinions. 
Even the most unworldly of my friends look upon 
ine as a deluded being, led away by the chimera of 
They shake their wise 
> To-day 
I have offered to resign my seat, but did not say how 


gladly I should do so. I wish to have the preblem 


a@ romantic imagination. 


heads and say, ‘His political race is run 
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solved, whether this country has become so de- 
graded that no man can hope for honor or advance- 
ment who is true to himself and to her. Perhaps 
ijt were more heroic for me to remain until this 
question was decided, even if my own ruin was the 
answer. My pride, however, revolts at the step. 
No man shall say that he placed me in an office to 
carry out certain plans which [ remained to frustrate. 
Oh! ye boyish dreams of patriotism and glory, where 
Again | repeat it, I was not made for poli- 

Yet do not think that I despair. ‘Heart 
within and God o’er head,’ is still my motto. How- 
ever adverse the circumstances are which surround 
me, I never forget that they are all working out 


ure ye? 


tical life. 


the wise purpose for which I was thus consti- 
tuted. Inthe midst of these railing accusations, I 
feel new respect for myself, and strength of purpose. 
The session will close in a few days, and by that 
time it will be decided whether I shall return next 
winter. I can only make a flying visit home, but 
shall expect to find you in readiness to return 
with me to Boston. Howl shall enjoy your dear 
I must even resign the poor substitute 
Ever 


society ! 
which my pen gives, for business presses. 
yours.” 

Miss Warren had heard the history of this affair 
with deep interest. Her father was thoroughly 
vexed because Evans had acted what he thought 
an imprudent part, and “committed political sui- 
cide.”’ 

Mrs. Warren gave herself no trouble about the 
matter, but was delighted that any one, on whom her 
dear world frowned, had withdrawn from among 
her daughter’s admirers. The poor woman was 
greatly distressed because Olivia would refuse all 
the brilliant offers which she received. 


“You will certainly die an old maid,” 


she ex- 


claimed. 
“The sooner the better,’ 


replied her daughter, 
The mother lifted up 
Life 


was truly becoming a wearisome thing to Olivia 


with perfect nonchalance. 
her eyes in pious horror at such depravity. 


The moment affection had been sacrificed 
When she 


asked herself why she had renounced one whom 


Warren. 
to pride, the latter seemed to vanish. 


she fervently loved, her reasons seemed absolute 
fully. Daily instances attracted her notice of men 
who had raised themselves from the humblest homes 
to the highest places of honor, and she saw that the 
obscurity of their origin did not seem to impair the 
She dis- 
covered, when she learned the circumstances of his 
early life, that the loftiness of spirit and independence 
which she had wondered at in Hugh Evans, were 
She looked 


at the sons of those who were now distinguished, 


happiness of wives as refined as herself. 


fostered by those very circumstances. 


and felt that they were not to fill their father’s places. 
But, though despising her own weakness, she would 
not, by a look, seek to recall the lover, of whose de- 
votion she felt unworthy. 

The session of Congress closed, and the members 
returned to their homes. 
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Mr. Warren and his family were once agam do 
mesticated in — St., and his beautiful daughter was 
more admiredthan ever. Of late Miss Warren sel- 
dom appeared in public, partly on account of her 
health, which was delicate. Her mother was in 
agony, and declared that, unless Olivia went out 
more, her elegant dresses would be entirely out of 
fashion, and her beauty absolutely passée. What 
an awful catastrophe ! 

Adolph had again gone abroad, finding that his 
foreign affectation was becoming too common in 
America to be sufficiently appreciated. 

One evening Mr. Warren requested his daughter 
to attend a small party at Mrs. Marshall’s, as her 
husband lamented that his young favorite had with- 
drawn so much from society. 

She consented, and was welcomed by Mr. Mar- 
shalt with great delight. She was, as usual, soon 
surrounded by admirers, all curious to learn why 
she had withdrawn so much from the gay world. 

‘«« By the way,”’ said one, “‘ where is Evans? He 
seems to have taken the same dislike to parties that 
you have, Miss Warren.” 

‘¢Oh! he is buried in the law,”’ answered another. 
“Since his return, he has had more cases than 
any young man in the city.” 

‘So that affair in Congress did him no harm. 
What did you think of his conduct, Miss Warren ?”’ 

“ What every lady must. lt was extremely no- 
ble.” 

“Ah! a very disinterested opinion, undoubtedly. 
It strikes me he used to be an admirer of yours.”’ 

‘“« Rather, I was an admirer of his,’ replied Miss 
Warren, with perfect calmness. 

At this moment Mr. Marshall approached her, and 
asked if she would allow him to present her to a 
friend of his. ‘She is a stranger in the city, and I 
know of no way in whichI can make the evening 
pass so pleasantly as by introducing her to you,” 
he gallantly remarked; adding, “I should not have 
dared to withdraw you from your admirers, had I not 
Thus 
saying, he led her to a window where a middle-aged 
lady was seated, to whom he presented her, but in 
so low a tone that her name was inaudible. 

«You do not know,’’ she said, taking the vacant 
seat in the window, “ how sincerely I thank you for 
I believe I must be growing 


seen how little you prized their homage.” 


aiding me to escape. 
misanthropic, the commonplaces of society are be- 
coming so intolerable.”’ 

“Ts there need of always talking commonplaces 
in society? I should hope, wherever Miss Warren 
went, she would surround herself with a purer 
atmosphere,’’ remarked her companion. 

“ There seems to be a necessity, or else why do 
all these agreeable people confine themselves to it ? 
That gentleman in the corner is one of our best 
poets, and could, if he would, pour forth perfect 
jewels of thought every time he opened his mouth, 
yet there he has been for half an hour talking the 
most puerile nonsense to one of the finest girls in 
the city. All parties now are like twelfth-mght 
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ones. Everybody who enters leaves his real 
character at the door, and assumes one for the 
evening. If he carried it out, and wore the name 
of the part he played pinned upon his sleeve, I 
fear we should read upon many wise men, f-o-o-| !”’ 

« Excuse me, but you are too severe for so young 
alady. The most absorbing topics with the other 
sex cannot well be introduced into society. Reli- 
gion and politics are banished because they lead to 
discussions which excite the angry passions ; and 
no man wishes to speak of his own business or 
profession in public. Other graver subjects require 
more abstraction of mind than is possible here. But 
I think it is chiefly the fault of our own sex that 
literature, philosophy, and the best feelings of the 
human heart are not more frequently topics of dis- 
course. There are some, however, who always 
converse both sensibly and agreeably.” 

Hugh Evans rose to Miss Warren’s mind as one 
of those bright exceptions ; but she answered, care- 
lessly— 

“Oh, you know young ladies must not talk of 
literature, or they are blue; of hearts, or they are 
sentimental ; of morals, or they are prosy. For my 
part, I never venture on a sensible remark without 
looking around to see if any one has noticed it, as 
if I had been committing a crime.” 

‘«‘T have heard of your making many sensible re- 
marks, but never any that were silly. Beware of 
severe ones.” 

Olivia was puzzled at the stranger’s apparent 
knowledge of her character ; for, of late, in the bit- 
terness of her spirit, sarcastic words often rose to 
her lip. “This woman fascinates me strangely,” 
she thought ; “I must have met her before.’’ 

‘«« How terribly I have sinned against etiquette,” 
she said, playfully, “in dashing right into an argu- 
ment, instead of asking you the stranger’s cate- 
chism. Pray, how are you pleased with Boston ?” 

“ More even than I expected, both with the city 
and its inhabitants.” 

‘‘ Have you visited Mount Auburn ?” 

“No; that pleasure is still in reserve for me.”’ 

«Will you allow me to accompany you there to- 
morrow? I am so proud of Boston that I delight 
in showing the lions to strangers.” 

‘“ Thank you, it will give me much pleasure to ac- 
cept your offer. But is it not rather singular, Miss 
Warren, to consider the abode of death as one of the 
lions of the city ?” 

“Tt is; and I dislike exceedingly the manner in 
which Mount Auburn is named. If any dear friend 
of mine were resting there, it would pain me ex- 
ceedingly to hear it mentioned as a mere object of 
curiosity.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the approach 
of two gentlemen, who were commissioned to ask 
Miss Warren if she would favor the company with 
some music. She rose reluctantly to comply with 
the request, saying, as she bade her new friend 
adieu— 
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“T shall call for you at eleven to-morrow. What 
is your address ?”’ 

« Mrs. Evans, at the Tremont,’’ was the answer 

Olivia blushed deeply, and bowed without speax- 
ing. She recovered herself sufficiently to execute 
one brilliant piece of music, and then took leave. 
This charming woman, then, was one of those rela- 
tions for whose sake she had cast away a noble 
heart. Never had she seen any one whom she 
would have been more proud to own as a mother. 
No wonder that Hugh, knowing Mrs. Evans’s su- 
periority, had resented her contempt. What must 
be done? Her engagement ought not to be broken ; 
but would not Mr. Evans consider her attentions to 
his mother, after what had occurred, as a mean- 
If the latter knew the circumstances of the 
case, why had she treated her with so much kind- 
ness? if not, why had she manifested such an inte- 
rest in an entire stranger? Olivia did not know that 
Mr. Evans loved her too well even to relate to his 
mother anything which might detract from her 
esteem for Miss Warren’s character. Mrs. Evans 
had observed that he avoided mentioning her name, 
and had too much delicacy to ask for his confidence. 
«¢ Oh, if it would only rain in torrents !’’ thought the 
perplexed girl; but the stars looked out in mockery 
of her wish. She felt her pulse, hoping that illness 
might give her a sufficient excuse for breaking her 
engagement; and its irregularity encouraged her to 
believe that such would be the case. 

The morning rose clear and beautiful ; and Olivia, 
though languid and sad, was not ill enough to plead 
sickness, so she felt obliged to fulfil her engagement. 
If she did not, the matter would be still worse, for 
Mr. Evans wou!d only consider it another instance 
of her pride. When the carriage stopped at the 
Tremont, there was a feverish flush on her cheek, 
and her heart beat so violently that she could with 
difficulty alight. 

Hugh Evans had been prevented by an engage- 
ment from going to Mr. Marshall’s, until a few mi- 
nutes after Olivia left, and learned with surprise-of 
the new acquaintance his mother had made. When 
he had found that the gentleman of the house bad 
wished it, and that Miss Warren did not know un- 
til she left with whom she had been conversing, he 
was pleased. Under such circumstances, he knew 
that Olivia would be convinced that she had formed 
an erroneous idea, at least, of one of his relations. 
He doubted, however, whether she would fulfil her 
engagement. When, after the appointed time, as 
he was pacing the room with hasty steps, Miss 
Warren was announced, he could scarcely assume 
sufficient composure to receive her. Mrs. Evans 
immediately entered, and, pleading an engagement 
as an excuse for not accompanying them on their 
ride, he handed them to the carriage. 

From that day Mrs. Evans and Miss Warren 
were warm friends ; but Hugh’s name was seldom 
mentioned between them, nor was he often present 
at their interviews. His manner towards the lady, 
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though reserved, was courteous and interested, as 
if willing to be a friend, though convinced that he 
could be nothing more. She, on the contrary, was 
always embarrassed, and constrained by the fear of 
manifesting too much interest in him. Mrs. Evans, 
apart from anything connected with hereson, had 
really formed a strong attachment to the young lady 
herself. She perceived the chief fault in her cha- 
racter, and was sure that this had separated the 
lovers, for such she knew them still to be. She 
spoke to her freely of the folly of family pride in a 
country like ours, and would purposely introduce 
such circumstances with regard to her own friends, 
as she thought might shock her fastidiousness. 
They seemed, however, to have no effect, for Olivia 
had long felt that any lot shared with Hugh Evans 
would be for her a paradise. 

‘‘My dear son,”’ said Mrs. Evans, a few days 
before her intended departure from the city, ‘ pre- 
pare yourself for a surprise. Are you ready? 
Well, then, Miss Warren is going home with me 
to pass a fortnight. Her health is miserable, and 
the physicians have prescribed the country air. 
You shall not go with us, though, I can assure 
you.” 

‘My dear mother, you are perfectly deranged. 
She will not stay there aday. Her friendship would 
vanish in such an atmosphere as rapidly as her love. 
Indeed, you do not know the strength of Miss War- 
ren’s pride.”’ 

«« How very discriminating you are! I congratu- 
late you upon it. If Miss Warren is discontented, 
she can return immediately, and a friendship 1s not 
worth possessing which could not stand such a 
slight test. It may prove very beneficial to her 
health, mental as well as physical,” she added, 
with a smile. 

Hugh dreaded the experiment, and awaited its 
About a week after their 
departure, he received the following letter :— 


issue with much anxiety. 


‘I wish you could see, my dear son, how happy 
we all are. Our journey was delightful, and our 
little village never looked so well as when we en- 
tered it at sunset. Olivia was surprised at its 
beauty, and her eyes filled with tears at the warm 
welcome which, as my friend, she received from 
all the family. Aunt Nabby immediately took a 
fancy to her, and loaded her with her peculiar kind 
of attentions. She insisted on giving the invalid 
her sovereign remedies, and went in, the last thing 
at night, to see that the ‘little dear was tucked up.’ 
Olivia was amused at her care in such a warm 
night, but received it kindly. At first, she was a 
little shocked at some of the old lady’s expressions ; 
but soon became accustomed to her ways, and now 
she will listen by the hour to her anecdotes of your 
childhood. When your cousins came the next day 
to see us, bringing a basket of excellent fruit, she 
was astonished to find girls who had never been out 
of the village so well informed and just in their no- 
tions of propriety. You may have a rival in your 
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Uncle George ; for the old gentleman is perfectly 
fascinated, and, you know, he is a widower. | 
have been amused to see, when a French phrase 
escaped from Miss Warren’s lips, how quickly an 
English one would be substituted ; and her dress is 
exceedingly neat and simple. The Miss Porters 
are the only objects of her dislike, and I do not 
wonder at it; for they are so naturally vulgar and 
wanting in tact, that no education could have made 
them refined or agreeable. You ought to have seen 
Miss Warren’s face when Aunt Nabby told her she 
was almost good enough for ‘our Hugh.’ It cer- 
tainly was very red, but not with indignation. She 
will return to the city next week.” 


Hugh perused this letter with the most intense 
interest; and, before he came to the close, his de- 
termination was made. Time had proved that the 
course which he adopted in Congress had been 
a wise one, and his constituents begged him to re- 
tain his seat. Ambition began again to burn in his 
breast; but the hope of being appreciated by the 
public had vanished forever. He had learned that 
the most disinterested actions might receive from 
them only scorn and misrepresentation; that the 
multitude never reward with their approval the 
nobler virtues of mankind. 

The day after Miss Warren returned from the 
country, she was informed that Mr. Evans wished 
to see her. She entered the room with a palpitating 
heart. His bright smile embarrassed her still more, 
and she could not at first answer his kind inquiries 
as to her health. At length she broke an awkward 
silence by saying— * 

‘¢ You must find it delightful, Mr. Evans, to visit 
a home where you are so perfectly worshiped.”’ 

“ What!” he asked, playfully, “like to be ad- 
mired by such ‘plebeians?’? How much is their 
love worth ?” 

The tears rose to Olivia’s eyes, but she made no 
reply. The smile vanished from his face, and, tak- 
ing her hand, he said, seriously— 

‘Would you not be miserable if connected with 
such plain country people? Could you call my 
mother yours?” 

‘«* There is no one whom I should prefer to call by 
that name,” answered the blushing girl ; adding, as 
if ashamed of her frankness, ‘I should like to be 
your sister.” 

« Sister ! 
my wife?” 

There was no audible answer, but Hugh appeared 
to construe her silence 1n the affirmative. 

Mr. Warren readily consented to the promised 
union, for he was now convinced that his intended 
son-in-law would become highly distinguished. 
Mrs. Warren did not first like to give her daughter 
to a plain American gentleman who had never been 
abroad, but the wedding paraphernalia somewhat 
comforted her. Olivia had never been so happy, 
and her pride all concentrated itself in Hugh. Each 
day she found something new to admire in his none 


May I not call you by a dearer title— 
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character, and her love for him spread a halo round 
all with whom he was connected. When some one 
at her wedding asked if that grotesque-looking being 
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could be related to Mr. Evans, she overheard them, 
and replied, without a blush, “ Ob yes, that is Aunt 
Nabby, the kindest soul in the world.’’ 
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In the present number of the Lady’s Book we give 
the design for a rustic bridge, somewhat different 
from that given in the June number. By looking 
at the cut, it will be seen that the structure is very 
simple, being composed merely of two logs placed 
across the stream, with upright pieces connecting 
with the hand-railing at the top. These upright 
pieces should be braced on either side, as shown in 





the engraving, which not only gives to the bridge a 
finished appearance, but also adds greatly to its 
strength. The bark should not be removed from 
the wood, in rustic work, but it may be varnished, to 
prevent its peeling off—a dead, dull-looking varnish 
being used, as a shining appearance would mate- 
rially injure the effect of the bridge. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ELISHA BOUDINOT AND GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 


Copy of a letter from Elisha Boudinot to General 
Washington. He was Deputy Commissary-General 
of Prisoners during our Revolutionary struggle. 
Both (original letters) are now in possession of the 
son of Elisha Boudinot, residing in the city of Bur- 
lington, N. J. 


Newark, N. J., May, 1783. 

Amidst the general joy which is diffused through 
the States, on the establishment of our Independence 
and a restoration of the blessings of peace, will your 
excellency permit an individual, deeply interested 
in your happiness, to give vent, if possible, to his 
feelings on this subject, and most sincerely to con- 
gratulate you on the final accomplishment of our 
most sanguine hopes. The thought that your ex- 
cellency has survived the contest, adds a pleasure 
to the enjoyment that no other event could possibly 
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give. It has been my earnest prayer that Heaven 
would preserve your life to complete the liberation 
of your country from tyranny, and see her safely 
secured in peace, independence, and happiness, and 
to receive the grateful acknowledgments of a whole 
people. Nothing can afford a great mind more real 
pleasure than the idea of being the happy instru- 
ment of giving birth to an empire, the future nursery 
of every principle that can ennoble man ; an asylum 
for the persecuted of all nations; and, in fact, ren- 
dering happiness to one quarter of the globe. It is 
a satisfaction that an angel might desire, and which 
you, sir, are justly entitled to enjoy. 

I am confident that the idea of this has supported 
your excellency in the many distressing scenes you 
have passed through, to the final accomplishment 
of our wishes. Yow have finished your part. It 
only remains that your country should equal in 
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gratitude the toils, the dangers, and solicitude you 
have endured for them. That they will do this col- 
lectively, there is no doubt; but something still re- 
mains to perfect the reward—to convince you that 
every individual feels that real affection for and 
gratitude to you that they ought to the father and 
deliverer of their country. This only can be done 
by the representation of private persons, which 
will, I hope, apologize for this intrusion. My public 
business calls me to every county of this State, and 
a very general acquaintance with the people, and I 
am positive that I should do the greatest injustice to 
them, did I not assure your excellency that there 
is scarcely a man or woman among them who do 
not entertain these sentiments, and who have a 
monument erected to you in their breasts that can 
only be effaced with their lives. 

Were it possible for your excellency to have a 
view of the whole country at once, and see the ho- 
nest farmers around their fires, blessing your name, 
and teaching their children to lisp your praises, you 
would forget your toils and labors, and thank Hea- 
ven that you were born to bless a grateful land. 

When your excellency is retiring from the field, 
will you indulge the inhabitants of this State to 
spend a short time, as you are passing through, free 
from care, where you have spent so much in dis- 
tress and anxiety of mind, that they may have an 
opportunity of personally convincing you of their 
attachment ? 

I take the liberty of inclosing, and beg your ac- 
ceptance of, a copy of an ode, written by my father- 
in-law, Mr. Smith, on the occasion of our rejoicing. 

Mrs. Boudinot joins with me in entreating that 
you will be kind enough to make our sincere con- 
gratulations acceptable to Mrs. Washington, and to 
assure her that we participate in the joy that she, 
above all others, must feel on this occasion; and 
that you may both long enjoy that cup of happiness 
which Providence has so completely filled, is the 
fervent prayer of 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Ecisua Boupinot. 





APA A LP 





Copy of an autographical letter from General 
Washington to Elisha Boudinot. 


Newsureu, May 10th, 1783. 

Sir: Your letter of congratulation contains ex- 
pressions of too friendly a nature not to affect me 
with the deepest sensibility; I beg therefore you 
will accept my acknowledgments for them, and 
that you will be persuaded I can never be insensible 
of the interest you are pleased to take in my per- 
sonal happiness, as well as in the general felicity 
of our country. While I candidly confess I cannot 


be indifferent to the favorable sentiments which you 
mention my fellow-citizens entertain of my exer- 
tions in their service, I wish to confess, through 
you, the particular obligations I feel myself under to 
Mr. Smith for the pleasure I have received from 
the perusal of his elegant Ode on the Peace. 
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The accomplishment of the great object we had 
in view, in so short a time, and under such propi- 
tious circumstances, must, I am confident. fill every 
bosom with the purest joy ; and, for my own part, 
I will not strive to conceal the pleasure I already 
anticipate from my approaching retirement to the 
placid walks of domestic life. 

Having no reward to ask for myself, if I have 
been so happy as to obtain the approbation of my 
countrymen I shall be satisfied; but it still rests 
with them to complete my wishes by adopting s1ch 
a system of policy as will insure the future repute- 
tion, tranquillity, happiness, and glory of this exten- 
sive empire, to which, [ am well assured, nothing 
can contribute so much as an inviolable adherence 
to the principles of the Union, and a fixed resolu- 
tion of building the National Faith on the basis of 
Public Justice ; without which, all that has been 
done and suffered is in vain. To effect which, 
therefore, the abilities of every true patriot ought to 
be exerted with the greatest zeal and assiduity. 

I am, as yet, uncertain at what time I shall be at 
liberty to return to Virginia, and consequently can- 
not inform you whether I may be able to gratify 
my inclination of spending a little time with my 
friends in Jersey, as I pass through that State. I 
can only say that the friendship I have for a people, 
from whom I have often derived such essential aid, 
will strongly dispose me to it. 

Mrs Washington begs Mrs. Boudinot and your- 
self will accept her best compliments and thanks for 
your good wishes; and I must request the same 
favor, being, with sentiments of esteem and regard, 

Sir, your most obed’t and most h’ble s’v’t, 
G. WasHINGTON. 
Extsxa Bovprnot, Esq. 


THE DEPARTED 


Away in the lonely church-yard, 
Is the grave of one I love; 

Wild flowers around are scattered, 
And the willow waves above 


At eventide, the zephyrs 
Play softly o’er the scene, 

And the rays of northern starlight 
Peep through the branches green 


No sound disturbs the stillness— 
The quiet is supreme ; 

And the lonely spot seems holier 
In the moonlight’s mellow gleam 


By the graves of the departed 
The heart is deepest stirred, 

And the harp of universal love 
With the soul’s best hopes accord. 


From the graves of the departed 
We pass with thoughtful face— 

And vain, and light, and heartless tnings 
For holier thoughts make place. 

















POETRY. 


SONNET.—“ EARTH IS HIS FOOTSTOOL.” 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


‘‘ Eartua is His footstool” still, though marred by sin ; 


Ah! dear, delightful thought—delightful theme ; 
As, erst to Jacob, now in blissful dream, 
The golden ladder, pictured, see therein, 
Reaching from earth to sky, and whereon go 
White-robéd messengers of peace and love, 
Ministering spirits, envoys from above, 
Good guardians through the thorny paths of woe 
To yonder portals of celestial light, 
Where radiant suns in beauteous order roll 
Making sweet music to the enfranchised soul ; 
Where never ending is the day—and night 
Comes not to cast dark shadow o’er the place ; 


The Lamb the sun—the light reflected from His face. 


THE WIND AND THE WOODS. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 
‘Es war ein frischer Bronne 
Dort in den Baschen kahl; 
Da sangen die végel mit wonne, 
Der Blamlein glanzten viel.” 
I wEAR the wind in the forest, 
As I lean on the window-sill— 
Sweet are the thoughts it bringeth, 
In spite of the whippowill. 


Out on the shed he crieth, 
With an unearthly voice ; 
Yet, with wind of the forest, 

Exultingly I rejoice. 


Broad leaves, in the hush of evening, 
Rise up from the couch of noon, 

When lightly the dews trip near them, 
In the early eves of June. 


I hear the brook, in the stillness, 
As over the smooth white stones 

It gurgles and leaps, attuning 
Itself to the wind-harp’s tones. 


I think of the winding pathway, 
And the tiny bridge we cross; 

I think of the flower-covered uplands, 
And the beds of dark-green moss. 


I think how the sunlight met us, 
Adown in those twilighted aisles ; 

And the birds, how they sang above us, 
And the little children’s smiles. 


Thas wind to the heart makes music, 
When Night slumbers in the trees, 

Or bends, like a solemn preacher, 
O’er the old oak’s knotted knees. 
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THE FORSAKEN. 
BY WM. H. M’CALLA. 


WueEn first I met thee, I did dwell, 
With pleasure on thy beaming face, 

And, as I gazed, quick transferred well 
Upon my heart was every grace. 

I thought within those cyes there gleamed 
The language of a fond, true heart, 

Whose love was worth a crown, nor dreamed 
It could, when loved best, pain impart. 


Each little word, each smothered sigh, 
Like music then fell on mine ear ; 
I watched each glance within thine eye, 
That bade me hope, that banished fear: 
I thought what happiness *twould be 
To make each pathway, throughout life, 
Seem strewed with flowers, and to see 
Thy heart knew aught of care or strife. 


Oh! then I could not dare to think 

That heart’s pure love could be for me; 
My soul of such joy dare not drink ; 

But bade the wild thought from it flee : 
Still then, each day, thy looks hope shed, 

Thy words, thy tones, bade me to cheer, 
And care and fear alike had fled, 

When thou didst whisper I was dear. 


Then was I blest, then while I dreamed, 
Each word sincere which then was spoken, 
Each look methought came from the heart, 
Each vow I dreamed would ne’er be broken: 
But, go! ne’er think we e’er have met, 
And leave the heart's dull pain for me ; 
To know but joy, to soon forget, 
And cease to care, be left to thee! 


THE SAVIOUR’S PRAYER. 
BY THE LATE MISS HARRIETTE J. MEEK.* 


‘*He went up into a mountain apart to pray: and 
when the evening was come, he was there alone.”’ 
Matt. xiv. 23 


Nor in the cloister’s dungeon walls, 
Nor in the stately fane, 
Where the tinged smile of sunset falls 
In rainbows through the pane; 
But where bright streams and heaven’s pure eyes 
Met on the mountain gray, 
Whose head was pillowed in the skies— 
The Saviour knelt to pray. 


When morning flung the light of hope 
Far o’er the hurrying throng, 

The incense of his sou! went up 
With morning's smile and song . 





* Our gifted correspondent, Miss Harriette J. Meek 
died on the first of July, 1851. 
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But when pale evening round his heart 
Had drawn her dim array, 

The Saviour sought a place apart— 
The Saviour knelt to pray. 


’T was not for life or death—the ease 
That life or death could bring ; 

For more of human happiness, 
Or less of suffering : 

But for unshrinking heart to bear 
All that migh crush the clay, 

The long distress, the last despair— 
The Saviour knelt to pray. 


The wings of angels gathered it 
To waft the prayer to God; 
And angel-eyes to diamonds lit 
The dew-drops on the sod: 
And seraphs hushed their hymns to hear, 
And silence wrapped the throne, 
When angel-pinions shed that prayer— 
‘* Father, thy will be done !”? 


No wonder that the earth is bright, 
And pure the sky above, 

Which opened on that brow of light, 
Lived in that heart of love! 

Tis all an altar, every spot 
Is hallowed to thy knee— 

Whoe’er thou art, whate’er thy lot, 
The Saviour prayed for thee! 


ASTROLOGY. 
BY IDA BALDWIN. 


A SWEET superstition was that of old time, 

That the stars might the destinies of mortals enshrine ; 

That the fate of each son of mortality lies 

Writ in letters of fire on the broad arching skies. 

They who can interpret those mystical signs, 

And read of that strange book the wondrous lines, 

Can trace on its pages the Past’s wild tale, 

And the gloom-shrouded scenes of the Future unveil. 

Oh! could I but garner the mystical lore 

Which was stored in the minds of the magi of yore, 

I would study each symbol, each sign, and each spell, 

To trace out the future of those I love well. 

In that wide-open book, whose illumed pages shine, 

Writ by God’s mighty finger in letters divine, 

Yet to few of the children of mortals is given 

The key to this mystical volume of heaven. 

Strange thought, that the tale of our fate should be 
spread, 

From the birth to the death-hour, outstretched over- 
head ; 

That God, when he calied Earth from Chaos to rise, 

Wrote the tale of her fate on the roll of the skies, 

And hung round her her history in sunlight and gloom, 

From the day of her birth to the day of her doom; 


And perchance, when the heavens are rolled asa scroll, 


From that strange mystic record will judge every soul ! 

O Stars! ye are strange and inscrutable things— 

Ye stir of my spirit the innermost springs ; 

Ye seem not bright sparklers, created for naught, 

But symbols and signs with intelligence fraught ; 

Your light ever shineth so spotless, so pure, 

The sole thing near earth which unchanged may en- 
dure 
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Which knoweth no dimness, whose youth cannot fade, 
Whose brightness and glory have never decayed. 

O Stars! ye fling o’er me a shadow of fear, 

Ye seem beings who dwell in a holier sphere. 

When I think what unutterable things ye may hold, 
Enwrapt in your blue vault's mysterious fold, 

And fancy the All Wise has writ on your scroll 

The deep hidden purpose which filleth his soul, 

I turn from your brightness with shudd’ ring and dread ; 
My heart’s inmost feelings ye seem to have read. 

I dare not to tamper or meddle with things 

O’er which the Eternal a mystic veil flings. 

Roll on, ye bright stars, ever changeless, sublime, 
Mysterious, unread, till the death hour of time; 

And keep your deep secrets till then unrevealed: 

Man, seek not to fathom what Heaven has concealed. 


AN AMERICAN SONG. 
BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


We have had enough of fancy, 
We have had enough of sleep, 
And we hear the morning’s trumpet 
Calling from the mountain’s steep. 


Leave the poet to his visions, 
Brace the arm and clear the brow; 
We have read with him an Epic, 
Let us live an Epic now. 


Lo! a world is spread before us! 
Never world was so sublime, 

With such sea-like rivers sounding 
From the starry keys of Time. 


Did the stalwart Northmen, rolling 
Sagas through their storm-torn beards, 
While their axes felled the forest, 
Leave behind them more than words ?* 


We shall also, in the forest, 
Win an everlasting name; 

Bridge Oblivion’s ocean over, 
Dare Forgetfulness by Fame. 


Answer, then, that morning trumpet, 
Calling from the mountain steep ! 

Hurl the lightning, stretch the steamer- 
Launch the steamer on the deep. 


Let Napo.gon’s fire-heart thunder 
Only from a cloudy horde ; 

Labor’s sun shall melt the cannon, 
And the axe outlive the sword. 


Smiling SHaxsPpeares then shall follow, 
Newtons glorify our sod ; 

MILTons stand, with blank eyes, chanting 
Opposite the throne of God. 


So for them prepare the temple, 
Brace the arm and clear the brow; 
After while we ’ll sing an Epic, 
But we ‘ll live the Epic now! 





* There are many traces of the old Northmen in the 
United States. 
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THE HOUR FOR THEE AND ME 
Dedicated to Miss M. E. 
BY C. C. BUTLER. 


WHueEn day breaks forth on the dewy morn, 
And all seems mirth and glee, 

And the birds their sweetest songs do sing— 
Is the hour for thee and me. 


When the god of day pours forth his rays 
Of lovely brilliancy, 

And wakes the flowers from sweet repose— 
Is the hour for thee and me. 


When wand’ring near, at the close of eve, 
To the brook that runs so free, 

Talking of happiness to come— 
Is the hour for thee and me. 


Or to the river’s towering banks, 
Which rise in majesty, 

To meditate on some sweet dream— 
ls the hour for thee and me. 


When gentle zephyrs are floating by, 
So gladsome and so free, 

And rarest flowers are blooming nigh— 
Is the hour for thee and me. 


When th’ empyreal moon is rising high, 
To guard the earth and sea, 

And Nature ’s lulled to sweet repose— 
{s the hour for thee and me, 


When wand’ring out in the garden walk, 
With my thoughts all turned to thee, 
And flowers in rich profusion grow— 
Is the hour for thee and me. 


“NO LETTER.” 
BY JENNY GRAY. 


‘* No letter !’? and the maiden sighs; 
Amd low the jetty lashes bend, 
To shield alike those dreamy eyes, 
From gaze of foe or gaze of friend. 
The leaping pulse beats quicker time 
To music of the falling tears, 
And louder sounds the heart’s low chime— 
For love is ever full of fears. 


Not that one thought deems him untrue, 
Him loved with all a woman’s love ; 
First love, as pure as morning dew, 
As constant as its source above. 
God keep thee, maiden, if thou art 
To taste of sorrow’s poisoned cup; 
To know man can betray the heart— 
God bear thee up, God bear thee up! 
* 7 . * 
‘© No letter!’? and the mother bends 
To kiss her infant boy so fair, 
While quick a single tear-drop wends 
To glitter in his sunny hair. 
He smiles from ont those eyes of blue, 
A smile that wakes both joy and pain ; 
It tells of him, the loving, true, 
Now far upon the tossing main 
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Fair Faith and Hope their garlands wreathe 
‘** Another kiss, my darling boy’’— 
While from her heart the soft lips breathe 
A prayer of mingled grief and joy. 
God help thee, mother, if the knell 
Of death comes booming o’er the sea, 
In low, deep, heavy tones, to tell 
The depth of woe prepared for thee ! 
~*~ * * * 
‘* No letter !’’ and the father’s brow, 
O’er which the white locks thinly stray, 
Grows paler, and the pulses slow 
Within their hidden channels play. 
**O God! preserve my dearest son, 
To be my stay in life’s decline !*? 
How closely round his absent one 
The father’s fond affections twine ! 


Through weal and woe, through cares and tars 
That love has but the brighter shone; 
Till, in the waning of his years, 
The very soul of life it’s grown. 
God save thee, father, if that love 
Shall set in darkest, starless night, 
And help.thee home to Heaven above, 
Where on the heart can fall no blight! 


HAMILCAR LEADING HANNIBAL TO THE 


TEMPLE. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Husnep is the midnight air 
O’er the Punic City’s towers, 

Not a breath to wake the stillness there 
Floats through the spell-fraught hours ! 

And the bright lamp’s rays are dimmed and gone 
That lighted the pillared halls! 

And hushed is the minstrel lute’s sweet tone 
With its silvery swells and falls! 

The myriad stars are pale, 
As if wreaths of mist were curled, 

Like the floating folds of a bridal veil, 
Between them and the world! 


They have entered the grove’s deep shade, 
Where the lofty temple stands, 

And the priests of Baal, in their robes arrayed, 
Stand mute, and with folded hands! 

And mail-clad warriors throng the nave, 
And spears glance through the aisle, 

While the censers fling their perfumed wave 
Through the dimly-lighted pile! 

And the spirit of silence hath shed 
Her spells the groups upon— 

While up the aisle, with solemn tread, 
Move warrior, sire, and son 


And who are they for whom 
The retreating crowds give way ? 

Why is the temple’s midnight gloom 
Half chased by the taper’s ray ? 

And what is childhood’s part 
In the temple’s mystic rite? 

Does the martial pomp inspire his heart, 
And the altar’s fires delight ? 

Search history’s page, for there 
Is the record shining now 

That tells of the chieftain’s midnight prayer, 
And of childhood’s faltered vow! 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLASS. 


Moruer, I come beside thy grave, 
To sit and weep an hour; 

There is within those very tears 
A sweet and soothing power. 

I steal from out this world away, 
To sit an hour with thee, 

And all thy words of love come back 
In angel tones to me. 


Mother, this is a cruel world 
For one so young and poor; 

Fall many a cold and scornful wora 
My heart has to endure. 

They bid me wake upon the lute 
Some strangely thrilling lay, 

Nor dream my sad and lonely heart 
Is breaking ’mid the gay. 


They bid me paint the charm, mother, 
Of Beauty’s witching smile; 

They say among the fair and bright 
It will my heart beguile : : 

I ’ve tried it but too well, mother, 
And found its bitter mirth 

Will never bring upon my soul 
A comfort here on earth. 


I hear thy chiding tone, mother, 
In the low and balmy wind— 

And very hard I try, mother, 
Some bliss on earth to find. 

My happiest hours are spent, mother, 
Beside thy quiet tomb, 

Where birds are warbling low, mother, 
And flowers sweetly bloom. 


O yes! I come beside thy grave 
Each quiet evening hour, 

And listen to thy low-breathed words 
From out each gentle flower; 

And I will pray for faith, mother, 
To guide me through the gloom, 

And hope that I may sleep at last 
Beside thee in the tomb. 


LAMENT FOR A WIFE. 


BY MRS. JANE B. PIERCE. 


I am alone, alone on earth— 
My heart’s bright treasure fled ; 

The cherished one that graced my hearth 
Lies lowly *mong the dead! 

I miss the smile, the glance of love, 
That ever beamed for me, 

The kindly word, the dewy eye, 
The tear of sympathy. 


I am alone—all, ali alone! 
E’en Hope hath left me now ; 
For my life’s deep dreams lay centred 
Where I gave my heart’s first vow. 
For thee I strove day after day, 
Nor thought the labor vain ; 
I would have cast my life away 
To save thee, love, from pain. 
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I would have died to shelter thee 
From sorrow’s chilly blast; 
But thou, whilst J was far from thee, 
Through Death’s dark valley passed ! 
With e’en one smile, one kiss from thee, 
One last, fond, farewell look, 
I could have borne the agony 
That then my spirit shook. 


I am alone—yes, all alone! 
My heart is desolate! 

Soon will I join thee, dearest one— 
My spirit scarce can wait 

Till He who called thee hence, my love, 
Shall summon me away, 

To meet thee in that world above, 
Where loved ones ne’er decay. 


There shall I see thy spirit bright, 
In purest white arrayed ; 

And there I ’ll weave for thee a crown 
Of buds that never fade ; 

There, ’midst the songs of angels pure, 
Thy voice shall charm my ear; 

From Sin and Sorrow dwell secure— 
From Death have naught to fear. 





Together we again shall dwell, 
In worlds beyond the grave, 

With Him who lovéd us so well, 
That His own Son He gave 

To dry our tears, to soothe our woes, 
To bid the fainting live, 

To guide the ransomed spirit home, 
And all our sins forgive ! 


“GOD BLESS YOU." 
BY W. WALLACE sHaw. 


‘Gop bless you!’? Oh, how sweetly full 
Those words upon the ear! 
How rich their music! yet, so sad, 
It always brings the tear. 


They seem to echo to my soul 
The bliss of days agone, 

And hopes by my young spirit fed 
In life’s bright early dawn. 


They take me back to childhood’s hours, 
And seem to bring their joy, 

When oft, breathed by a mother's lip, 
1 heard, ** God bless my boy !”” 


Oh! I remember well when first 
I left my childhood’s home, 

To wander o’er this dreary earth, 
A pilgrim, sad and lone. 


Oh! then how sweetly fell those words, 
** God bless you !”? on mine ear, 

As, with a heavy heart, I turned 
From all I held most dear! 


Once since, I’ve heard those magic woris 
Breathed in a gentle tone; 

But never half so sweet as when 
I left my childhood’s home. 














WINDOW CURTAINS. 





Atmost the first thing noticed by a stranger, on 
arriving in Philadelphia, is the prevalence of a uni- 
form style of stone-colored or green window blinds, 
which give a cold, unwinking, unwelcoming stare 
to the passer-by from half the domiciles in our prin- 
cipal streets. There they hang, year in and year 
out, giving no glimpse of the light and warmth with- 
in, and moved with a shuffling, rattling sound, in 
itself disagreeable, if the within-door dwellers wish 
a breath of that coming from without. Simply as 
regulating the light, they answer well enough ; but, 
as an object of beauty, or an adornment to any 
apartment, they have sadly mistaken their calling. 
Draperies have much to do with the comfort and 
elegance of a room. It is a common remark, that 
“mirrors and curtains are half the furniture.” For 
‘« mirrors,’’? we would substitute “ pictures,” where 
both cannot be had, and we agree with the popular 
proverb. A refined and delicate mind is to be cul- 
tivated by surrounding the young with objects of 
beauty, whether in shape or coloring. We do in- 
sensibly take hue from even outward surroundings ; 
and picture to yourself, dear reader, the difference 
between a winter’s sun striking coldly through the 
slats of a stone-colored window blind, and the same 











radiance lighting up the heavy folds of a crimson 
curtain! and, of all things on a winter’s evening, 
with a light fire in the grate, and a shaded centre 
lamp lighting the merry home gathering! We did 
not expect to be elegant or poetic when we com- 
menced this article ; our sole intent was to enter 
a plea in favor of window draperies, be they nothing 
more than plain white muslin, in opposition to the 
cold, ungraceful, and unclassical blinds, for which 
we confess our honest abhorrence. 

Many of our readers may know that the furnish- 
ing of curtains and their etceteras forms a branch 
of upholstery, distinct in itself; and, by a recent 
visit to the large establishment of Mr. W. H. Car- 
ryl, No. 218 Chestnut Street, we have made our- 
selves acquainted with some of its details, which 
may be of interest to them. 

Draperies are used for beds, windows, and mir- 
rors. The first and second have been in use time 
out of mind; the last is a recent innovation of Pari- 
sian taste. The materials and general style of all 
three are the same ; their component parts, accord- 
ing to the present fashion, being a cornice, lambre- 
quin, gimps, fringes, cords and tassels, and the cur- 
tains or draperies themselves. The cornice, from 
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which the rest depends, is usually imported from 
Paris. It is of metal, richly gilt, and stamped with 
various devices. The most tasteful that has come 
under our notice represents a wreath thrown over a 
rod or bar, the centre flowers being full blown, with 
buds and lighter blossoms at the ends. The dambre- 
quin is a fall of the same material as the curtain, 
edged with a rich gimp, and usually ornamented by 
heavy cords and tassels depending from the points 
or scollops. This will be seen in the print, as they 
are given in each window from Mr. Carryl’s pat- 
terns. It is not unfrequent to have the lambrequin 
of a heavier or richer material than the curtain, as 
in No. 1, and, for muslin or lace curtains by them- 
selves, it is frequently used, of rich brocatelle, or 
satin damask. 

It would have puzzled any young housekeeper to 
make choice from the elegant material unrolled in 
such profusion by Mr. Carryl. Satin laines, very 
like the satin and worsted damask of old times, 
damask of every quality, from the plain worsted 
and cotton, at ten dollars per window, to the ele- 
gant India satins, costing almost that a yard, vel- 
vets of every shade, and the gorgeous brocatelles, 
that brought visions of the reign of Louis IV., and 
the luxurious style of living which accompanied it. 
The richest combination of colors was garnet and 
crimson, the ground of one, and the raised satin 
figure giving the other. Blue and gold, gold and 
green, purple and gold, blue and fawn, were among 
the most beautiful. White or black are also combined 
with crimson, with a very good effect. For each 
of these varieties, gimps and tassels are made to 
match, many manufactured by Mr. Carryl himself, 
others are imported from Paris. 

One very elegant set, of green and gold, with the 
most spider-like delicacy of weaving, and threaded 
with large bead moulds, covered with the same, 
adding twofold to its elegance, was in the style of 
Louis [V., and valued—the tassels and cords alone 
—at thirty dollars. Others may be had, however, 
ranging from five dollars to twenty dollars, accord- 
ing to the value of the curtain for which they are 
used. White India silk isemployed for lining these 
rich stuffs, as it is the only variety that does not 
grow yellow by use. 

But there must be an under, or imside, curtain of 
white. The two varieties most in favor are 
wrought lace and tambored muslin. The lace is 
by far the most delicate, and ranges in price from 
four dollars to twenty-five dollars per curtain; 
though we were shown some at fifty dollars, look- 
ing like the most delicate frost-work. The favor- 
ite style of curtain embroidery is called “ applica- 
tion,” the figure or flower cut in muslin, and 
fastened by a fine chain stitch embroidery. A 
heavy border surrounds the curtain; and dots, 
sprays, or lighter wreaths pass through the centre. 
These are wrought by the peasant women of Eu- 
rope, at a remuneration rarely exceeding eight 
cents a day, and imported from France. We had 
intended to speak of bed and mirror draperies, ex- 
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pressing our indebtedness to Mr. Carryl for in- 
formation upon these matters, so interesting to our 
lady readers, but must defer it, together with some 
new styles of window shades, until a future number. 

Two recent and most elegant styles we have 
given at the commencement of the present article 
of the “‘ Lady’s Book.” 

No. 1 is without a lambreguin, but ornamented 
by a richly gilt cornice, with a centre piece in an 
entirely new style. The curtain itself is of satin 
damask, in rich stripes, running the width instead 
of the length of the folds. The two broadest are 
alternately crimson and blue, the lighter one inter- 
vening is bright gold color, with threads of green. 
This is gathered into rich folds by a cord and de- 
pending tassels of blue, to match those ornamenting 
the cornice, and falling in festoons from the centre 
piece. The under curtain is of white tambored 
muslin. 

In No. 2 the cornice is lighter, and more grace- 
fully disposed. The cords and tassels depending 
from it are simpler in their arrangement. The 
curtains are of gold and green brocatelle, a very 
elegant and substantial fabric. Full under curtains 
of white lace or muslin. The gimps and cords 
used in this curtain correspond with the brocatelle 
in coloring, and a fringe of the same edges the 
lower folds 





SONNETS. 


BY INO. DUFFEY. 


I. DESPAIR. 

On, that I were as yonder brook, whose dance 

Is ever glad, nor clogged by care of things 

Agone, and which, with merry laughter, springs 
Into the gulf, wherefrom again may glance 
Its joyous waters nevermore: mischance 

Long past, which still to me so choking clings, 

The future, which no ray of gladness brings, 
Not then would check my hopes’ fond arrogance. 
But no, it must not be: forgetfulness 

Of past and future, though desired, indeed, 
Can be obtained by sacrifice no less 

Than thought’s o’erthrow. Then let my spirit bleed, 
The wound mine own wrong-doing did direct ; 
But thou, O God, still keep my mind erect. 


II. HOPE. 

Thanks—thanks to thee, O God! for thou has sent 
Thy loveliest angel down to comfort me! 

Her whose high pleasure is glad hearts v0 see, 

And eyes that smile upon thy firmament. 

She came, c’en while I viewed the star that went, 
Bright peering from a cloud its glance made flee, 
With the young moon in peerless company— 

And thus poured on my bosom sweet content : 

*‘ Faint soul, look up! Be whole and strong again ! 
For thee, mayhap, will bloom some fairer day ! 

Thy tears of sorrow, dropping thick like rain, 

Have washed thy sin from God’s great heart away 

Taught by the past, thy human dregs refine, 

Which as thou dost, so shall thy futare shine.’’ 

















MORNING ROBE AND UNDERS 


MORNING ROBE. 


Tuis robe is intended as part of a trousseau, and 
may still be worn in our southern latitudes for 
weeks to come. It is a Parisian novelty, made of 
the finest cambric muslin, the skirt trimmed with 
three broad flounces. Tho edge of the flounce is 
peculiar. Instead of the broad scollops that have 
been so long in vogue, we have castellated notches, 
so called from their resemblance in shape and style 
to the cornice of ancient turrets. They are fin- 
ished with very narrow lace edging, and above it 
three rows of needlework of a narrow chain pat- 
tern. The flounces are set on with a slight fullness. 
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LEEVES 
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The corsage fits tightly to the figure at the back, 
although the front has a few folds. The basguine 
is notched and trimmed in the same style as the 
flounces, as also the front of the corsage, forming a 
small collar about the throat. The cuff of the sleeve 
corresponds, and is turned back, as do many of the 
square sleeves now in vogue. A tightly-fitting lace 
undersleeve may be worn with it, and a simple kuot 
of ribbon at the throat, passing under the collar. 


UNDERSLEEVES. 


As the cuff of the sleeve is usually the only part 
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showing distinctly, the rest may be made of any 


plain, fine material. 


In Fig. 1st it is of Swiss muslin, with a band of 
insertion, finished by two ruffles, or frills of em- 
broidery, made to fall downward to the wrist. This 
is to suit the style of square sleeves, which our 
readers will find, by the chit-chat, are superseding 
Beneath this, 
again, falls a closer sleeve, also of embroidered 


the pagoda, or sleeve Chinoise. 


muslin, confined with a band of insertion at the 
wrist, and finished by a double embroidered frill 
falling over the hand. 


Fig. 2d is somewhat similar in style, but made 
of fine cambric muslin, and intended for a carriage 
The frills have three 
rows of narrow needlework, and the insertion band 


or promenade winter dress. 


is in a corresponding style. 
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Fig. 1. 














RNITTING FOR 


KNITTED BABY’S BOOT. 


Eight of blue and eight of white Berlin wool will 
be required. Needles No. 15. 

With blue cast on thirty-four stitches. 

Knit ten rows, increasing five stitches at one end 
for the heel, knit ten other rows without increase. 
Place twenty-six stitches on another needle, and 
knit the remaining twelve for twenty-four rows. 
Continue the last row by casting on twenty-six 
stitches, knit ten plain rows, knit ten other rows, 
decreasing five stitches, to correspond with the other 
side. With the needle left in the twenty-six stitches 
pick up thirteen on the instep, and twenty-six on the 
opposite side; knit one row, purl one row, knit one 
row, and cast off rather loosely. 

Pick up from the inside of the last knitted row 
sixty-five stitches, placing twenty-six for each side 
on two need'es, and thirteen for the instep on a third, 
or it may be knitted with two if more convenient. 

With white wool commence the instep as fol- 
lows :— 

First row.—Knit one with one from the side 
needle, {| make one, knit two together, knit seven, 
make one, knit two together, { knit one with one 
from the other side needle. 

The Second, Fourth, and Sixth rows, purled. 

Third row.—The same as the first. 


Fifth row.—Knit one with one from the side, ¢ 
make one, knit two together, lift the fourth stitch 
over the first three on the left hand needle, the fifth 
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THE NURSERY. 


the same, the sixth the same, then knit one, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
one, make one, knit two together, { edge as before ; 
repeat these six rows; then 

Knit the side stitches as before, ft make one, knit 
two together, knit seven, make one, knit two to- 
gether, f side stitches as before, and continue the 
row thus: Knit six, make one, knit two together, 
knit seven, make one, knit two together, knit two. 

You will now purl back the whole of the row of 
fifty-one stitches, and knit the leg as follows :— 

tirst row.—Knit two, t make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit seven, { repeat until two are left, knit 
those plain. 

The Second, Fourth, and Sizth rows purled. 

Third row.—Knit two, t make one, knit two to- 
gether, lift the fourth stitch over the tbree first, as 
described before, the fifth and sixth the same, then 
knit one, make one, knit one, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit one; { repeat from mark until two 
are left, knit those plain. 

Fifth row as the first. 

The Sizth row as the Second, this forms one 
pattern, repeat five times, knit two plain rows, and 
cast off loosely. 

For the ruche round the top, with a mesh half an 
inch wide, net two stitches into every one, then 
with a No. 13 steel mesh net one row with white 
purse silk. Place a small bow on the instep, and 
run a ribbon round the ankle. 











NETTING.—FRINGE-MAT 


“LVA-ZONIUA 


FRINGE-MAT. 

Materials.—Five skeins of the lightest shade of 
scarlet for the cup. For the fringe part: five shades 
of scarlet, commencing with one shade lighter than 
scarlet; of these, two skeins of the hghtest, four 
skeins of the three next, three skeings of the darkest. 
Three meshes are used. No. 1, three-quarters of 
an inch in width; No. 2, one-half of an inch; No. 3, 
one-fourth of an inch; and No. 4, one inch. Two 
pins, Nos. 14 and 16, are also required. 
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First round.—Twenty stitches, join, mesh one 

Second round.—Two stitches in each, mesh two 

Third round.—The same, plain. 

Fourth round.—T wo stitches in each stitch, mesh 
three. 

Fifteen plain rounds with pin No. 1; three rounds 
with first shade; mesh two. 

Now begin to net backwards and forwards. 

First row.—Two stitches in each stitch; second 
shade. 
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Second row.—Take up small stitch, leave the 
other. 

Third row.—Plain. 

Repeat these three rows with two next shades, 
and with the darkest the first row only. 

Now recommence netting round three plain rows 
of each color, omitting the darkest shade, and 
netting from the darkest used to the lightest. Now 
turn the whole inside out, and begin to net the 
fringes, joining on the first row wool of the same 
color; and on mesh four net two stitches on each 
plain stitch previously left, and on this fringe two 
rows with pin 16. Repeat this with two next 
shades, and with the darkest net three stitches 
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instead of two 1n the plain stitches. Now join the 
fringes neatly, and also the under rows, and then 
turn the netting with the fringes inside, and net the 
under part of the cap. 

Fifteen rounds, pin 14. One round, mesh three ; 
one round, mesh two, two stitches taken into one; 
one round plain, same mesh; one round, mesh one, 
two stitches taken into one; one round, mesh three, 
two stitches taken into one. Now join the first end 
on wrong side, turn the mat so that it is double 
throughout, and join the last end. 

It may be remarked, that for the part under .the 
fringes a smaller mesh-than No. 3 should be used 
after the first three rows. 
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COTTAGE FURNITURE 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1 is a tent bedstead in very general use. 
Fig. 2 is an iron bedstead used in some parts of 
England. The place of sacking or canvas bottom is 


= 





supplied by thin iron hooping. They may be made 
of wood of the same pattern; but the iron is pre- 
ferred, as less liable to harbor vermin. 














EBiTORS’ 


Tue month of October, with 1ts showers of falling 
leaves, brings assurance that the ‘ Fall’? season is 
really reigning over our land, and will close with that 
great festival, our glorious Thanksgiving Day. A 
friend has sent us the following, cut from one of the 
popular newspapers :— 

*« Governor Wood, of Ohic, is endeavoring to effect 
the adoption, by all the States, of a uniform Thanks- 
giving Day. The day selected is the last Thursday in 
November. A uniform day for thanksgiving has never 
yet been adopted in thiscountry. Some States appoint 
the time just after their harvests are gathered; others, 
after the public canals are closed, according as each 
finds it most convenient to its citizens. It matters lit- 
tle, religiously, whether all agree upon one day or not, 
so that each has one day for that purpose.’’ 

We differ from the conclusions of this writer ; it does 
matter much, religiously as well as nationally. There 
would be more significance of universal concord in our 
rejoicings as a people, were the day the same in all the 
States and Territories of our great nation. The sym- 
pathy of feeling would develop greater fervor of spirit 
in the thanksgivings which would rise from the altars 
and the hearths of twenty-three millions of the human 
race, who would unite in grateful remembrance of the 
blessings which had crowned the year, and spread a 
full feast for all. And, though the members of the 
same family might be too far separated to meet around 
one festive board, they would have the gratification of 
knowing that all were enjoying the feast. From the 
St. Johns to the Rio Grande, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific border, the telegraph of human happiness would 
move every heart to gladness simultaneously, and to 
render thanks to God for the blessings showered on our 
beloved country. 

This is no new theme to our readers; most of them 
will recollect that we have been, for the last three or 
four years, urging this subject on public attention. We 
thank Governor Wood for his timely aid and encou- 
ragement in this matter. The last Thursday in the 
month of November might easily be fixed as the time 
of the feast, and each State make its own appointment 
in harmony with this general plan. There would ther 
be two great American national festivals, Independence 
Day, on the Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving Day, on 
the last Thursday in November. This year it falls on 
the twenty-seventh. 

Will not every State Governor in our republic lend a 
favorable ear to our petition, and name the last Thurs- 
day in November as the THANKsGiIvine Day of 1851? 





** MoraL power, not physical force, will yet rule the 
world,’? says Carlyle. This power is chiefly in the 
keeping of the female sex. We would direct our read- 
ers to the signs of the times as regards this develop- 
ment of woman’s influence. 

The Anglo-Saxon race in Europe aumbers about 
twenty millions, living on a little island in the stormy 
Northern Ocean. But there, for the last hundred years, 
the sounds of battle have not been heard; the Salic 
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Law never shamed the honor of their royal race; the 
Holy Bible has been for two centuries their household 
book; and a free press now disseminates truth among 
the people. Those twenty millions hold the mastery of 
mind over Europe and Asia. If we trace out the causes 
of this superiority, they would centre in that mural 
influence which true religion confers on the female sex. 
Therefore the Queen of Great Britain is the greatest 
and most honored sovereign now enthroned. Female 
genius is the grace and glory of British literature, fe- 
male piety the purest light of the Anglican Church, and 
the age is made brilliant by the distinguished women of 
the British Island. 

There is still a more wonderful example of this up- 
lifting power of the educated female mind. It is only 
seventy-five years since the Anglo-Saxons in the New 
World became a nation, then numbering about three 
millions of souls. Now this people form the great 
American Republic, with a population of twenty-three 
millions; and the destiny of the world will soon be in 
their keeping. The Bible has been their ‘‘ Book of 
books’? since the first Puritan exile set his foot on Ply- 
mouth Rock. Religion is free, and the heart, which 
woman always influences where God is worshiped in 
spirit and truth, is untrammeled by code, or creed, or 
caste. No blood has been shed on the soil of this na- 
tion save in the sacred cause of freedom and self- 
defence; therefore the blasting evils of war have 
scarcely been felt; nor has the female ever been sub- 
jected to the hard labor imposed by God on the male 
sex, that of “subduing the earth.’’ The advantages 
of primary education have been accorded to girls equal- 
ly with boys; and, though the latter have, in their 
endowed colleges, enjoyed the special benefit of direct 
legislation, yet public sentiment has always been fa- 
vorable to female education, and private liberality has 
supplied, in a good degree, the means of instruction to 
the daughters of the republic. The result is before the 
world, a miracle of national advancement—American 
mothers train their sons to be Men! 


WORDS FROM THE HEART. 


THERE came unto our land one frem afar, 

A guest long wished for, made by virtue dear; 
One, welcome as a bright and lovely star, 

With kindly beams our Western World to cheer. 

* * * * * 

Move not! be hushed! for there, with graceful mien, 

Stands the Unrivaled, every heart to move! 
The Pilgrim maid, her air and brow serene, 

Whom but to see is from that hour to love. 


The Harp of Sweden to her charge is given, 
An angel voice accompanies the strain, 

And o’er the earth she pours the songs of Heaven, 
As she would bring Heaven to our earth again. 


Not for those angel notes which thou alone canst sing, 
Not for the echo caught from mountain fay, 
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Not for the warbling sweet of birds in spring, 
Our earnest homage at thy feet we lay: 


We love thee! ’tis because thyself hath loved 
Tne lone and friendless of each sunlit shore; 
Home and abroad, Grief thy pure sou! hath moved, 
And thy vast charity flows on for evermore. 


Bat, loved as thou most justly art, we yet 
May feel e’en sadly as on thee we gaze! 
So good, so generous, fain we would forget 
Love cannot shield thee from dark, sorrowing days. 


For oh! there dwelleth in each human breast 

More than one foe, whom Love cannot disarm ; 
These may disturb thy quiet, trusting rest, 

Dim thy bright smile, and take from life its charm. 


Then, should the black clouds gather, as they may. 
Though now unfelt, unseen upon thy sky, 

Be He, the Merciful, thy perfect stay, 
And over thee his ever watchful eye. 


When far away, brave Sweden’s joy and ours, 
Heaven speed thee in thy glorious destiny ; 

A queen thou art, with more than regal powers, 
All potent in thy sweet simplicity. 


And thou, old Ocean, when upon thy deep 
Her bark fast rides, thy mighty rage restrain ; 
Rude winds, be gentle, and at distance keep ; 
Ye storms and tempests, in repose remain. 


Thou rock-girt home, when once again in thee, 
Thy fairest bower give to thy peerless child ; 
Blessed the spot where she abides mast be, 
And those on whom those angel lips have smiled. 


Dear Jenny Lind! Beata prays for thee, 
A stranger loves and tenders what she may : 
** Our Father’’ be thy Pa * eternally,’ 
A sure defence and shade by night and day. 
BEATA. 


To Corresponpents.— The following articles are 
accepted : ‘‘ To Mrs. ——,’’ ‘* What does Life mean ?”’ 
“A Sacred Song,’’ and “‘ The Flower World,” to be 
completed in four parts. No.1 has reached us, after 
some delay. We like thearticle, and should be pleased 
to see the other three numbers. 

The author of *‘ The Mouse and the Rat”’ is informed 
that his piece was accepted, although the announce- 
ment was neglected. Of course, it will not now be 
published. 











Literarn Notices. 





From Tuomas, CowPertuwalte & Co., 253 Market 
Street, Philadelphia :— 

GRAMATICA INGLESA REDUCIDA A VENITE 
Y DOS LECCIONES. ParD. José De Uriullu. Edi- 
cione. Priméra Americana de la Septima de Paris. 
Aumentada y Revista par Fayette Robinson. Unfor- 
tunately, we have no means whatever to judge of the 
merits of this work. 

THE SPECTATOR With Sketches of the Times 
of the Authors, and Explanatory Notes. In four vol- 
umes. This edition of “‘The Spectator’? will, of 
course, command the attention of the literary public, 
and of all who entertain a reverential regard for the 
English classical writers, 
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From E. C. & J. Bivpiz, No. 6 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia :-— 

HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS, with Appropriate Selec- 
tions from Scripture, and Tunes suited to the Metre of 
the Hymns. By Charles D. Cleveland. This is the 
second and improved edition of a valuable collection 
of hymns appropriate for schools, and other assem- 
blages of children. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY: on the Plan of the Author’s 
“* Compendium of English Literature,’ and Supple- 
mentary to it. Designed for colleges and advanced 
classes in schools, as well as for private reading. By 
Charles D. Cleveland. This volume of seven hundred 
and thirty-eight pages contains choice selections from 
the works of nearly one hundred of the most able and 
popular modern authors. These selections, in prose 
and poetry, have been made with the greatest care, and 
cannot fail to make a virtuous impression on the minds 
of those for whom the work has been specially pre- 
pared. 

From Lippincott, Gramso & Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

STORIES FOR PARENTS. By T.S. Arthur. 

SEED TIME AND HARVEST; or, Whatsoever a 
Man Soweth, that shall he Reap. By T.S. Arthur. 

These neatly printed volumes form the eighth and 
ninth of the ‘‘ Library for the Household,’’ which, as 
our readers are aware, will comprise all the stories of 
the gifted and amiable author peculiarly interesting to 
the domestic circle. It may be remarked, however, 
that these volumes are all complete in themselves, and 
therefore the reader is free to select those parts which 
may please the most. But when has any one of Ar- 
thur’s stories failed to interest the minds, and to touch 
the hearts of his readers ? 

From E. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SNOW-FLAKE. A Christmas, New Year, 
and Birthday Gift for 1852. The deservedly flattering 
encouragement extended by the public to the previous 
volumes of this beautiful annual, has induced the enter- 
prising publishers to render the present still more at- 
tractive than any which have preceeded it. They say 
truly that the illustrations, nine in number, ure all of a 
character to promote and to gratify a refined taste. 
The editorial supervision remains under the same sound 
judgment that has so greatly distinguished the former 
volumes for purity of sentiment, combined with the 
highest efforts of literary genius. We cannot say more 
of ‘* The Snow-Flake’’ than that it is, in all respects, 
as spotiess as the ethereal creation from which it takes 
its name. 

FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. A Christmas, New 
Year, and Birthday Present for 1852. This beautifully 
embellished volume comes to us from the same pub- 
lishers, and presents numerous attractions to the eye 
as well as tothe mmd. It has also nine illustrations, 
which, like those of the work just noticed, are of the 
highest order of art. The literary productions number 
upwards of thirty, and are remarkable for their refined 
and chastened language, as well as for the dignity and 
purity of their sentiments. But, to those who have 
been familiar with this work in past years, we need 
not speak in words of commendation, or attempt to 
urge it upon their consideration. To those who are 


yet unfamiliar with its beacties and its gentle influ- 
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ences, we can only say that they can never select a 
more desirable literary companion than the ‘‘ Offering”’ 
presents. 


From A. Horry, No. 198 South Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN POMOLOGIST: containing 
Finely Colored Drawings, accompanied by Letter- Press 
Descriptions of Fruits of American Origin. Edited by 
W. D., Brincklé, A. M., M. D., Mem. Penn. Hort. 
Society, Cor. Mem. Mass. Hort. Society, and Cor. 
Mem. New Haven County Hort. Society, Buffalo and 
Southern Iowa Hort. Society, Hon, Mem. Wilmington 
Hort. Society, ete. etc. This is the splendid com- 
mencement, No. 1, of an entirely original American 
work, the laudable design of which is to direct the 
“< attention of horticulturists more promptly to our na- 
tive fruits, and to give such a pomological description 
and colored drawing of them as that they may be 
readily identified.”” The work in itself has all those 
characteristics which should render it a favorite among 
the horticulturists of our own country, and, we might 
say, is particularly commended by the truly patriotic 
zeal displayed by the able editor, whose services to the 
cause are rendered without any remuneration what- 
ever. Of the publisher, Mr. Hoffy, it is but just to re- 
peat, in the confiding language of the editor, that he is 
a worthy man, as well as an accomplished artist. The 
latter fact is, however, well attested by the beautifully 
and naturally-colored engravings to be found in this 
number. The letter-press printing is in union with the 
other features of the publication before us; and, taken 
entire, we do not think that a better evidence of ‘* mo- 
dern progress’’ has been presented to us for some time 
past. Every four numbers will constitute one volume. 
Terms, two dollars per number, or eight dollars per 
volume. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Linpsay & Buiaxtston, Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES, ETC., 
DURING 1819 AND 1850. By the Lady Emmeline 
Stuart Wortley. In noticing this work, we at last 
have the pleasure of recording an instance of fairness 
towards our country, and of sympathy and charity in 
regard to the peculiarities of our countrymen, in an 
aristocratic English traveler; a lady by title, but a 
lady, indeed, in sentiment and habits of thought, and 
mode of expression. Apparently determined, if possi- 
ble, to be pleased herself, while sojourning amongst us, 
she has succeeded in pleasing all of her readers who 
have taken up her book without prejudice. Although 
we cannot say that our national or state characteristics 
have been either flattered or extolled, yet there happily 
prevail throughout this volume the most agreeable 
evidences of the kindness of heart, and of the simplicity 
of manners, that directed the author in all her inter- 
course with our people, from the inmates of the White 
House to the emigrant families on the deck of a western 
steamboat. 

From Wa. H. Moore & Co., Cincinnati, through 
A. Hart, Philadelphia :— 

SERVICE AFLOAT AND ASHORE DURING 
THE MEXICAN WAR. By Lieutenant Raphael 
Semmes, U.S.N., late Flag-Lieutenant of the Home 
Squadron, and Aid-de-camp of Major-General Worth 
in the Battles of the Valley of Mexico. The author of 
this work, as he shows us, possessed the best oppor- 
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tunities for the production of an authentic and interest- 
ing narrative of the events that occurred during the 
late war with Mexico, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that, with those aids, he has produced the most 
unprejudiced and truly historical record of those events 
that has yet been given to the public. The descrip- 
tive portions of the work are sketched in a graphic and 
lively style, which will not fail to prove highly agree- 
able to the intelligent reader, who, like the author, 
may be disposed to look upon unfamiliar scenes, and 
upon a race of people widely differing from his own in 
religion and in national and domestic habits, with feel- 
ings of Christian and philosophical forbearance. The 
work is handsomely illustrated. 

From Ticxyor, Rezp & Fre.ps, Boston, through 
Witutis P. Hazarp, No. 178 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

LIFE AND MANNERS; from the Autobiography 
of an English Opium Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. 
To every one familiar with the ‘‘ Confessions of the 
English Opium Eater,’’ this volume presents high 
claims of literary, historical, and philosophical inte- 
rest. 

From Govu.p & Lincoxn, Boston, through Danrets & 
Smiru, 36 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia :— 

PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents 
of Adventure in the History of the First Settlers. By 
John Banvard. This is the first volume of a series of 
American histories, commenced by the Rev. Mr. Ban- 
vard. It is neatly illustrated, and is worthy of the at- 
tention of the American reader, who is desirous of ac- 
quainting himself with every fact and incident con- 
nected with the first settlement of his country. 

LECTURES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. By 
William R. Williams. This beautiful volume is dedi- 
cated to the Church and Congregation of Amity Street, 
New York. Its noble and Christian sentiments, so feel- 
ingly and eloquently expressed, deserve, however, a 
much wider circulation. No heart that has ever been 
touched with the pure and sublime charity of the Gos- 
pel can fail to perceive, in the glowing language of the 
lecturer, the strength and the majesty of the great 
truths he inculcates and defends. 

THE POPULAR CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE CONDENSED FROM THE 
LARGER WORK. By John Kitts, D.D., F.S.A., 
and author of ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible,’’ “ The History 
and Physical Geography of Palestine,’’ etc., and Editor 
of the ‘‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’”’ Assisted by 
Rev. James Taylor, D. D., of Glasgow. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. We learn from the preface to 
this valuable work that it is an epitome of the original 
work, which was twice the size of the present. It has 
been prepared, with unusual care and solicitude, for 
popular use, by the condensation of most of the matter 
in the original compilation, and by the omission of 
much that was supposed to be of less interest to the 
general reader than to the student of theology. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH A HORSE. With the 
compliments of Mr. Thomas Craiges, the author, we 
have received a neat little volume bearing the above 
unique title. Strange, however, as may be the title, 
the poor horse is made to discourse with a great dea: 
of wisdom, and with a great deal more humanity, also, 
than many of his masters can boast of possessing. In 
the course of the conversations he pleads his own 
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cause with great force and ability, and presents some 
admirable advice in regard to the treatment he should 
receive under all the abuses and accidents his flesh is 
heir to, which we hope will not be lost on those who 
have charge of his faithful and serviceable companions 
in labor. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
We have received the July number of this highly inte- 
resting work, from the publication office, No. 407 
Broadway, New York. We have heretofore taken oc- 
casion to speak of its merits, and have but little to add 
to our former encomiums of its beauties as a work of 
art, and as a depository of instructive miscellaneous 
literature. Of this latter character is the affecting 
*< Biography of an Unknown Artist,’ in the number 
before us. Indeed, there is that in every article wh:ch 
must more or less engage and inform the mind of the 
reader, and claim for the arts and the artists of our 
country a wider and a more generous consideration and 
reward. 


Novets, SeriaLts, Pamputets, &c.—From Henry 
Carey Baird (successor to E. L. Carey), Philadelphia : 
‘¢ The Practical Calculator, for Engineers, Mechanics, 
Machinists, Manufacturers of Engine Work,’ &c. &c. 
By Oliver Byrne. A very valuable and serviceable 
work.—From Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, 
through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia : Nos. 45, 46, and 
47 of the ‘‘ Complete Works of Shakspeare.’? These 
numbers close the Boston edition, which has been 
throughout uniform in the style of printing, and beau- 
tifully illustrated. We are pleased to hear that the 
American public has liberally sustained the publishers 
in their successful effort to furnish the most complete 
and elegant edition of the great author’s works ever 
published in the United States. ——F rom Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York, through Lindsay & Blakiston, N. W. 
corner of Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia: 
‘* London Labor and the London Poor.’’ Part 8. ‘‘ God- 
frey Malvern ; or, the Life of an Author.”? By Thomas 
Miller, author of ‘“‘ A Day in the Woods,” etc. This 
work, though unquestionably of very immoral tenden- 
cies, contains many striking scenes drawn from the 
lowest walks of high life. The fifteenth number of the 
‘* Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.”® ‘ Stuart 
of Dunleath.’? A Story of the Present Time. By the 
Hon. Caroline Norton, author of ‘‘ The Dream,” etc. 
——From T. W. Strong, 98 Nassau Street, New York: 
‘* Wyman’s Hand-Book of Magic:’’ containing the 
Wonderful Tricks performed by Blitz, Harrington, 
Alexander, M’ Alister, and Wyman.—From Gould & 
Lineoln, Boston, through Daniels & Smith, Philadel- 
phia : ‘‘ The Life and Character of Adoniram Judson,”’ 
late Missionary to Burmah. A Commemorative Dis- 
course, delivered before the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, in Boston, May 15, 1851. By William 
Hague.——F rom T.B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street: 
‘The Pioneer’s Daughter.’’ A Tale of Indian Cap- 
tivity. By Emerson Bennett, author of the “‘ Prairie 
Flower.’? Complete in one volume. Price 25 cents.—— 
From 8. Robinson, No. 9 Sansom Street, above Sixth : 
“The Comic Natural History of the Human Race.’ 
Designed and illustrated by Henry L. Stephens. 

Music.—From A. Fiot, Philadelphia: ‘* Mary’s 
Beauty.’’ Poetry by George P. Morris, Esq. The 


music composed and most respectfully dedicated to 
Miss Arrott, of Philadelphia, by J. W. Gougler. Every- 
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thing connected with this publication is creditable to 
all concerned. The lithographic title, by Wagner & 
M’Gowen, is beautiful, and worthy of the poetry and 
music of the piece. 








Publisher's Department. 





Tue Octrosper Numser or “‘ Gopry.’’—The attrac- 
tions of this number are varied. First, we have a 
plate engraved in line to our order, ‘‘ The Heart’s Re- 
solve,’’ with an illustration by Alice B. Neal. The 
next plate is a colored steel engraving, one of those 
masterly efforts peculiar only to ‘“‘ Godey,’’ and which 
can be done in no other office—printing in colors never 
having been attempted at any other establishment. 
Another splendid cottage in the Tudor style—a series 
of embellishments peculiar to ourselves. Following 
that isa Fashion plate, which we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the most masterly effort of the kind ever 
produced in this country, and we think our subscribers 
will join us in these encomiums. The newest style of 
window curtains come next in turn, and upon these, as 
well as all other matters of fashion, our subscribers 
may confidently rely, as they are from the celebrated 
establishment of Mr. Carryl. 





REMEMBER that, by paying three months postage in 
advance, you will receive the ‘‘ Lady's Book’’ at two 
cents postage a month, if you are within five hundred 
miles of Philadelphia, and for four cents if you are 
within fifteen hundred miles. Don’t forget to pay three 
months in advance; and, if any postmaster should re- 
fuse to deliver this ‘‘ Book’’ on these terms, write at 
once to the publisher. 

ExpLanaTory.—As, in the competition among busi- 
ness and professional men, every person presents his 
most ‘‘ available claims,’’ in some form or other, for 
the public patronage, we can see no reason why the 
publisher only should be excluded from a privilege and 
a right so universally conceded to, and acted upon, by 
those in every other occupation, from the highest to 
the humblest. It is for this reason that we are ever 
grateful to our cotemporaries for their kind notices of 
the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” the child of our dearest business 
affections; and it is for this reason that we occasional- 
ly improve a leisure moment to present a portion of 
their encouraging and impartial criticisms to our read- 
ers and the public, duly authenticated and “ credited.’’ 
The presidential and official candidates have their 
*¢ documents,’’ the merchants have their ‘‘ correspon- 
dents,’’ the tradesmen and mechanics have their “ re- 
ferences,’’ and why should not the editor and the pub- 
lisher have their notices? All do advertise, or should 
both moralize and advertise, if they truly desire to 
realize. 

Tank you, Mr. ‘‘ Central New Yorker,’ for the 
following :— 

“‘Godey is still determined to lead the van in the 
vast array of magazines that are taking the country 
captive, by weapons of weight and worth, by words 
of truth and love. He is of age—has arrived at ma- 
jority in more senses than one, having been connected 
with the ‘ Book’ more than twenty-one years. 

‘« How many of his fair and gentle readers have be- 
come steady matrons and now commend his ‘ Book’ to 
their blooming daughters, may be imagined from the 
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fact that his subscription list has been recently in- 
creased seven thousand, and he is obliged to reprint the 
volume for 1850, though his beautiful plates for that 
year, like many a fair one, have been worn by age and 
use, and have lost their freshness and beauty. Success 
will attend good Mr. Godey so long as he has such a 
noble and charming Hale fellow.”’ 

The above is a fact, as we mentioned some month or 
two since. We printed the numbers for 1850 until we 
wore out the plates; and, by present appearances, we 
are likely to do the same for 1851. Reprint, reprint, is 
still the cry. 





Tues “ Michigan Argus’’ says, ‘‘ We have heard it 
suggested that the publisher of this work would relax 
his exertions, as his work had arrived at the zenith of 
its popularity. That prediction remains to be fulfilled, 
for we can discover no indication of it in the numbers 
for months past.’?? And we can answer truly, that you 
never will. Every year shows us the advantages we 
possess over others, and we are determined to use 
them. 


Tux “‘ Akron Democrat’ says, ‘‘ There is but one 
thing to make the ‘ Lady’s Book’ perfect, that the price 
should be five dollars instead of three.’? Thank you, 
good sir. We know that we give five dollars worth, 
because we keep our promi Others promise five 
dollars worth, and give perhaps but two. 





Tus “‘ Monongahela Republican’’ says, ‘‘ Mr. Godey 
has enlisted many new contributors of a high order of 
talent, whose names are not stereotyped on the minds 
of the literary public, which is a feature that com- 
mends itself to our mind.’’ 

Upon this point we have before congratulated our 
readers. 


Watchtower to Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Dear Boox :—Thy last number has failed us. Our 
eyes have longed to feast on thy beauties, and our lips 
have been anxious to speak thy praise; but, from thy 
shortcomings, our eyes are fasting and our lips are 
silent. Tell thy godfather, Godey, to so place us in 
the list of thy household guests that we may be greeted 
with thy smiles, in future, simultaneously with other 
representatives of the press. A month behind the fair 
is just a month too late.—Watchtower, Adrian, Mich. = 





Tue “‘ Ledger,”’ in noticing the illustrations in the 
‘* London Art Journal’’ for July, says, ‘‘ Some of our 
monthly magazines have better specimens of engrav- 
ing than the principal embellishments.’’ We pub- 
lished, om our cover, one of the principal embellish- 
ments in the ‘* London Art Journal’’ for March—‘‘ The 
Hop Gathering’’—and it was in every respect as good 
an engraving as that in the London work. 





Post-Orrice Stamps will be received in payment 
for the Lady’s Book. 

WHat BECOMES OF THE Pins ?—Our readers will re- 
collect that, some two years ago, we had several amus- 
ing articles on the above subject. It seems our pin 
made a hit. English writers have taken up the sub- 
ject: one of their periodicals has a long article headed, 
‘¢ What becomes of all the pins ?’’ thus adding a word 
to our title, and taking many words and nearly all its 
ideas from the ‘ Lady’s Book.’’ British political 





economists have likewise become interested, and the 
following statistics have ‘lately been furnished, we 
presume, with the intention of ascertaining how many 
pins are manufactured in England :— 

‘* Pins.—At a pin manufacturing establishment in 
Birmingham, six thousand pins can be made every 
minute: a ratio equal to 3,600,000 per diem, or one bil- 
lion one hundred and twenty-three millions two hun- 
dred thousand a year.’’ 

Stick a pin in the right place, and see what great 
consequences may be fastened together! Our pin is 
not lost. 


A Fint Encravinc.—We have before us a beautiful 
mezzotint engraving of one of our citizens, a fine por- 
trait and excellent likeness, as it has been pronounced 
by many very good judges. We had occasion, some 
time since, to notice a similar production—that of our 
townsman, Jno. Grigg, Esq.—by the same artist, Mr. 
T. B. Welch, which was warmly admired by all who 
saw it, as well for its exact resemblance to the origi- 
nal, as for the fineness of the engraving, and the mel- 
low blending of its lights and shadows, which latter 
are not always so happily observed in mezzotints. It 
sometimes happens that the best-hearted persons will 
find fault with those who are, as they conceive, guilty 
of the vanity of having their portraits engraved ; but, 
for our own,part, we think it a very excellent idea for 
a man who has a large family and numerous relatives, 
thus to keep alive the kindred sympathies from one 
generation to another. If it is an evidence of person 
weakness or vanity for persons to have their portraits 
painted or engraved, then, in that particular, the great- 
est warriors and theologians, emperors and statesmen, 
kings, saints, and professional men of every grade, 
calling and character, have been the weakest and the 
silliest. But we do not believe this sweeping conclu- 
sion, and shall conclude our notice of the very superior 
engraving, by referring to the successful Daguerre- 
otype likeness from which it was engraved, taken by 
M’Clees & Germon. 

ARTHUR’s Home GazettE.—We refer again to the 
progress of this excellent literary paper, as indicating 
a sound judgment and pure taste in the reading pub- 
lic. It has just entered on the second year, with the 
most flattering prospects, having, in the short period 
of its existence, accomplished a greater triumph than 
has ever been awarded to any similar publication after 
the labors of many years. But why speak of any simi- 
lar publications? Where, indeed, shall we find a simi- 
lar publication—one devoted exclusively, as it is, to 
the virtues, the duties, the intelligence, and the amuse- 
ment of the home circle—elevated and enlightened, 
familiar and cheerful, as family companions should al- 
ways be, in whom there is neither guile nor vulgarity, 
impertinence nor vain pretension ? 

The ‘“‘ Home Gazette,’’ to sum up all that we could 
say of itif we spread our thoughts over a whole page, is 
just such a paper as was wanted to fill up a vacuum in 
our periodical literature, and Mr. Arthur’s was just the 
mind to give it the proper tone and impetus. Ac- 
quainted himself, as a public moralist, with all those 
perplexities which assail, more or less severely, the 
happiness of individuals and of families, and having 
studied human nature in the roughest, and in the most 
refined of her schools, no man was better qualified for 
the task than he was. To say that he has nobly per- 
formed the duties of his station, and fulfilled all his ob- 
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ligations, would only be toerecord the award of the 
public, whose generous support has been, and will 
continue to be, the just recompense for his labors. 





We copy a description of a bride’s cake sent to the 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace, London. 

Brive Cake ror THE Exuisition.—One of the most 
splendid bride cakes, we should say, hitherto seen, has 
been for the last few days on view to the élite of Bel- 
gravia, at Mr. Richard Gunter’s establishment, in 
Montcombe Street, Belgrave Square, preparatory to its 
being placed in the Crystal Palace in the Grand Exhi- 
bition. Without going into unnecessary detail, we 
may state that it is of admirable proportion; the cake 
itself, exclusive of its elaborate ornaments of refined 
sugar, weighing above two hundred pounds. The base 
is sexagonal, three of the six compartments being filled 
with bas reliefs allegorical of the marriage of Cupid * 
and Pysche, the remaining ciree being devoted for the 
initials and cipher of the bride and bridegroom. The 
composition of the mythological figures is highly cre- 
ditable to the distinguished artist charged with the de- 
sign. The figures and auxiliaries are of pure white 
sugar, on a light pink ground, the first tableau repre- 
senting Pysche’s first sight of Cupid; the second, the 
marrage of Cupid and Pysche in the presence of Venus 
and Mars—Jupiter, Juno, &c., witnessing the cere- 
mony ; and the last, the triumph of Cupid and Pysche. 
Between each of the six compartments are two infant, 
fi®ures entwined, symbolical of innocence, above 
which are two doves, which form a relief to the orna- 
mented edge of the cake. Alternating round the edge 
are fanciful medallions, each containing an allegory of 
the career of that celebrated deity of the ancients, the 
god of love; and also shields for the emblazoned he- 
raldiec arms of the contracting couple, and the arms of 
their respective houses. The top of the cake is covered 
with a network of white sugar, on which rest six fes- 
tooned vases, laden with small bouquets of nuptial 
flowers. From the centre rises a sexagonal column 
with arabesque ornaments, the projecting supports 
having a small shield for the crests. The column is 
surmounted by a group of lively and joyous cupids, the 
upper figure, on the shoulders of one of his companions, 
supporting a basket of white fiowers—the orange blos- 
som, the lily of the valley, the tuberose, the everlast- 
ing, the May, snow-drop, &c., emblematical of youth 
and purity. The above are the leading features in this 
truly classical design, the elaborate decoration of the 
details defying explanation. It far surpasses the cakes 
made at the time of her majesty’s marriage; for, in 
this instance, the purest taste, as well as art, has been 
employed to carry out the design. 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 


Yeast for home-made bread is easily manufactured 
thus: Boil one pound of good flour, quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar, and half an ounce of salt, in two gal- 
lons of water, for an hour. When nearly cold, bottle 
and cork it closely. It will be fit for use in twenty- 
four hours, and one pint will make eighteen pounds of 
bread. 


To color jelly red, boil fifteen grains of cochineal, in 
the finest powder, with a drachm and a half of cream 
of tartar, in half a pint of water, very slowly half an 
Add, in Boiling, a bit of alam the size of a pea. 


hour. 











Tomato Ketcnup.—The following, from long expe- 
rience, we know to be the best receipt extant for mak- 
ing tomato ketehup :— 

Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil them until they 
are soft. Squeeze them through a fine wire sieve, and 
add— 

Half a gallon of vinegar; 

One pint and a half of salt; 

Two ounces of cloves; 

Quarter of a pound of allspice; 

Three ounces of Cayenne pepper ; 

Three tablespoonfuls of black pepper ; 

Five heads of garlic, skinned and separated. 

Mix together, and boil about three hours, or until 
reduced to about one-half. Then bottle, without 
straining. 

Receipt To MAKE Russian CrEaM.—A pint of 
cream, the juice of a lemon, and sugar to sweeten to 
your taste, beaten to a strong froth, and flavored with 
vanilla or cordial. For the meringues, beat the 
whites of six eggs for twenty minutes ; add to them six 
tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar. Bake the cakes, or 
rather dry them, about three hours in a very cool oven. 
The manner of serving must be familiar to any one 
accustomed to see the dish. 


To Remove Brack ors From Piate.—-Boil the 
articles in three pints of water with an ounce of cal- 
cined hartshorn ; drain, dry by the fire, and polish with 
soft linen rags which have been boiled in the same 
liquid and afterwards dried; using purified whitening, 
as the plate powder 

To Take Inox Statns ovt oF MaxBLE.—Mix equal 
quantities of fresh spirit of vitriol and lemon juice in a 
bottle; shake it well; wet the spots, and in a few 
minutes rub with soft linen till they disappear. 

To remove a grease spot from silk, scrape some 
French chalk on the wrong side; let it remain some 
time, and then brush off. Magnesia is also a good 
remedy. 


WHEN velvet gets plushed from pressure, holding the 
reverse side over a basin of boiling water will raise 
the pile, and perhaps it may also succeed in the case 
of wet from rain. 

OrnerR means than soap for the purification of the 
skin are highly objectionable. The various washes 
and wash powders seriously injure the skin; and, 
though in some cases they may cause the disappear- 
ance of redness and eruption, these efforts of nature 
being checked, the system sometimes seriously suffers 
in consequence. Any of the milder kinds of soaps will 
be found to answer the purpose of keeping the hands 
clean, soft, and as white as nature will permit. 

Tue white varnish used for toys is made Of sandarac, 
eight ounces; mastic, two ounces; Canada balsam, 
four ounces; alcohol, one quart. This is white, dry- 
ing, and capable of being polished when hard. Another 
varnish for objects of the toilet, such as work-boxes, 
card-cases, &c., is made of gum sandarac, six ounces; 
elemi (genuine), four ounces; animi, one ounce ; cam- 
phor, half an ounce; rectified spirit, one quart. Melt 
slowly. These ingredients may, of course, be lessencd 
in proportion. 
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ARTIFICIAL Coral may be made of four parts of 
yellow resin and one part vermilion, melted together, 
Twigs, cinders, or stones dipped in this assume the 
appearance of coral, and are applicable to grotto or 
fancy work as a substitute for that costly article 

To remove dirt from old oil paintings, sponge with 
warm water, then cover with spirit of wine, renewed 
for ten minutes, and washing off with water, but with- 
out rubbing. Repeat the process until the whole is 
removed. 


From coop auTHority.—In shaking hands with a 
lady, the glove must not be previously removed. 








Fashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 





Fig. 1st.—Walking-dress of deep violet-colored cash- 
mere; the front breadth of the skirt lapping over in 
large embroidered scollops, the pattern being a spray 
of full blown convolvulus, with foliage, in a lighter 
shade of purple with green leaves, a new and elegant 
style of embroidery. The mantilla is of heavy white 
silk, with two rows of rich lace, headed by ribbon. 
The ribbon, it will be noticed, is done in fine double 
vox plaits, instead of being quilled. The undersleeves 
are full, and drawn about the wrist. Bonnet of drawn 
silk, in color bouton d’or. There is an edge of lace 
about the brim and cape, and a light plume on the right 
side. Field flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 2d.—Dress of dark brown Muntua silk, very 
heavy, and with a reddish shade shot through it. The 
skirt is very full, and the front breadth trimmed with 
ruchés of the same material, plaited in small double 
box plaits, very full. It will be noticed that the edges 
are pinked in very fine notches, aud the ruchés them- 
selves are double, the wider one just showing outside 
the inner. This trimming, which is also suitable for 
merino or cashmere of a plain culor, grows narrower 
as it approaches the waist. The sacque is of the same 
material, trimmed in the same style, and fitting closely 
to the waist. The loose sleeves give place to full un- 
dersleeves of a corresponding mode, and composed of 
embroidered muslin. The bonnet, which relieves this 
plain but elegant costume, is a thick straw, lined 
throughout, and trimmed with dark garnet velvet 
crape, and folds of alternate garnet and crimson at the 
right side, alternate na@uds of the same inside the brim, 
and strings, one of garnet and the other of crimson. 
One of the most quiet and elegant costumes of the sea- 
son, is made complete by gaiters of the same color as 
the dress. 


CHIT-CHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR OCTCBER. 


Our fashion plate and description being so full this 
month, very little remains to be said. We would par- 
ticularly commend the second figure to the attention of 
our lady readers. The shade of brown described is 
always neat and stylish, and the trimming is one gene- 
rally in vogue. Indeed, shirred and plaited ribbons are 
the favorite trimming this season; No. 7 being the 
width used, and a cord is drawn at a little distance 
from the edge. These ribbons come of every shade 
and variety, to match all kinds of material. One of the 
most elegant dresses we have seen is a Jasper silk 








(shot with seven different colors, but so blended that 
they seem one soft shade of violet), the corsage cut en 
Marquise, or opening squage on the bust, instead of the 
V shape so long in vogue. The ribbon encircled the 
throat, and came to the point of the bodice, and bars 
of the same crossed the open space, allowing the chemi- 
sette of Honiton lace to show between. The sleeves 
were open, square at the bottom instead of the sloping 
trumpet shape, and trimmed to correspond. The Mar- 
quise waists and square sleeves are the most decided 
novelties in making up. Some of the sleeves are made 
to turn back, with a cuff an inch or two in width 
directly below the elbow. Undersleeves to suit this 
style have been introduced, though the ordinary shapes 
may still be worn. There is every variety of under- 
sleeves, as may be seen from our various cuts and plates. 
Lace should never be worn with a morning-dress. A 
long, full sleeve of plain cambriec or jaconet muslin, 
gathered into a broad band of open stitch or embroided 
cambric, is the most suitable for a dressing-gown, or 
any other home costume. Rich lace or muslin may be 
worn at dinner, or in the evening. It is not unlikely 
that an entire revolution in sleeves may take place 
when the season has fairly commenced. 

For dress materials, silks, cashmeres, merinos, and 
mousselines will be worn the same asever. Silks are of 
bright and broad plaids; indeed, some of the cashmeres 
come 80, while others are large, palm-leaf patterns. 
The whole tendency of the style is to gay colors and 
large figures. We cannot approve it heartily, and 
short people must prepare to look “like horrors,’’ if 
they adopt it. No short or delicate figure should be 
arrayed in large patterns or plaids, were they ten times 
the fashion. 

Ribbons come also in bright plaids, and are very 
pretty and gay for the autumn. Chestnut Street is like 
a garden of tulips, and ull the colors of the rainbow 
seem to meet and mingle in the gay living stream of 
afternoon promenaders. 

Speaking of ribbons, very few have, as yet, laid aside 
their straw bonnets. Our autumn is so mild, that they 
are universally worn until cold weather fairly sets in, 
or the winter openings commence. 

Many of our readers at a distance will be glad to 
learn that Miss Wharton will again give her time and 
taste to millinery orders, having for some time previ- 
ous discontinued that branch of her large business ; and 
now resuming it only for the accommodation of her 
own circle of regular visiters to her rooms, or those at 
the South and West who have been so often guided by 
her good taste and judgment. Next month, we hope to 
give some novelties imported by her, to suit a Philadel- 
phian atmosphere. Velvet trimming of two colors is 
the favorite style for straw bonnets. This is also 
given in the plate. Green and gold, green and purple, 
garnet and crimson, brown and blue, are the favorite 
contrasts. 

Gaiters are worn with or without the patent leather 
tips, as suits the wearer. They should always be of 
the same color, or in harmony with the usual walking- 
dress. Nothing is more decidedly ungenteel than a 
dark silk and light gaiters. For home slippers, em- 
broidered bronze still continues fashionable. The figure 
is done in fine chain stitch, and filled up by silk, like 
lace application work. They are made up with a quil- 
ling of narrow satin ribbon, of the same color as the 
silk. Green, blue, and cherry colors are the favorites, 
forming one or two smal]! points on the instep. 

FasHion. 








GODEY’S DADY’S BOOK! 


BITSBABLY AWD VULCTOBUAL. 
THE BOOK OF THE NATION AND ARTS UNION OF AMERICA !! 


This Work is conducted at an annual expense of over $100,000, paid Writers, 
Artists, Mechanics, and the Women of our country. 


The “ Lady’s Book”’ is now in the twenty-second year of its publication by the same Publisher—a fact un- 
precedented in the history of any American Magazine. Nothing but real worth in a publication could be the 
cause of so prolonged an existence, especially in the literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hun- 
dreds of magazines have been started, and, after a short life, have departed—while the “ Lady’s Bock’’ alone 
stands triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies of America as a mee aed of their own worth. 
We do not ask the public to take solely our own statement, but we annex a few, avery few, of the notices that 


we have on hand from the cotemporary press of the day. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS OF “‘GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK.”’ 


PA my | has a go-aheadativeness which is sure to render him the pripce of magazine vublishers.—Lyous 
Vhig. 

It is a long way ahead of all similar magazines in its getting up and general appearance.—A/a. Advertrser 
pe. man, woman, or child can read ‘‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’’ without feeling ennobled and improved.— Va. 

riot. : 

The “ Book”’ is an “art union”’ of itself, and in no way can so many truly fine and valuable engravings be 
procured as by subscribing for it.— Woodstock Age. 

Godey is truly deserving of the premium of publishing the best magazine extant.—Matne Advertiser. 

Godey’s is emphatically a book for the ladies It might appropriately be termed ‘‘ The Book of Beauty.”’— 
Nova Scotian. 

The utmost that art in its highest perfection can do, is now lavished on this work.—Perrysville Eagle. 

For the sake of the future happiness of our kind, we wish every female in Canada was a reader of * Godey’s 
Lady’s Book.” —JIntelligencer, Canada West. 

The truth is, Godey is insurpassable in the style, taste, and talent of his periodical.—New Castle Dem. 

It still leads off at the head of American magazines.—Plymouth News. 

Godey is certainly ahead of all the other monthlies, both in style and matter.— Newmarket Democrat. 

All the magazines are enterprising, but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Godey with his ‘‘ Lady’s Book”’ 
bears off the palm.— 

For beauty and taste, we place it first among all the magazines.—Romney Argus. 

A lady’s parlor cannot be ornamented more richly than by the “ Lady’s Book.” In fact, no parlor is com- 
plete without it—Troy Times. 

We invite all who are desirous of seeing the greatest work of the day now published—the ‘‘ Lady’s Book’’— 
to call at our office. —La. Register. 

Godey’s we think the best of all the magazines published in America.—Perrysburg Reveille. 


Sree LOL LLL OL MM A CM et 
Many persons, who seek no further than our title, presume that the “‘ Lady’s Book” is intended merely for 
the amusement of a class, and that it does not enter into the discussion of those more important questions con- 
nected with the realities and the duties of life which every well-informed woman, mother and daughter, should 
be acquainted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care to combine, in 
the pages of the ‘‘Lady’s Book,” whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, whatever is pure, dignified, and 
virtuous in sentiment, with whatever may afford rational and innocent amusement. 


GOBEY’S SPLENBIB ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


The publisher of the “‘ Lady’s Book”’ performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 
enough to say, “‘more than he promises.’’ Each number of the “ Lady’s Book” contains at least 


THREE ENGRAVINGS FROM STEEL PLATES, ENGRAVED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


either in LINE, STIPPLE, or MEZZOTINT, and sometimes FOUR. 


GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 


are published monthly, and are considered the only really valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
have been the standard for over twenty-one years. In addition to the above, every month selections from the 
following are given, with simple directions that all may understand:— *° 
Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Furniture, Patterns for Window 
Curtains, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, 
Children's and Infant's Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro- 
priate place in her own Book. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID, AND NO DEVIATION. 








One copy, year, - - - «- ~ $3 Five copies, 1 year, : «+ Sm 
Two copies, 1 year, - - - - 5 One copy, 5 years, - . . . <a 
One copy, 2 years, - _ : - 5 Ten copies, 1 year, - : . - 20 


And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 
=e No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 
te Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
Club subscribers will be sent to different towns. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
Vo. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Latest Fashions for Ladies Hiding Dresses. 





SEE DESCRIPTION. 
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MODEL COTTAGE. 





A Dwelling with four rooms, a back kitchen, and 
other conveniences. 


Accommodation.—This is calculated to afford a 
very comfortable habitation ; and, all the rooms be- 
ing on the ground-floor, the walls may be built of 
earth, and the apartments heated by flues in the 
floor from the back kitchen. 

The ground-plan shows a porch, a; a kitchen, 5; 


a parlor, ¢; two bed-rooms, d and ¢; a lobby, f 3 





(lighted from the dairy); a closet, ¢ ; wood or coal 
house, A; pantry, ¢; commode, 4; dairy, /; and 
back kitchen, m. 

Construction.—The walls may be of stone, fur- 
nished with blocking courses ; the roof of slate ; and 
the windows of sashes hung with weights and pul- 
leys. The floors may be of boards, or paved, and 
heated by flues from the back kitchen. 

General Estimate.—Cubic contents 19,468 feet ; 
at 10 cents per foot, $1946 80; at 5 cents, $973 40. 
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